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[For the Register.) 
[The criticism which follows, though ingenious, 
is not to our minds quite satisfactory. The exact, 
literal translation of the expression commented 
upon, is God “interposed by an oath,” or “ med:-| 
ated by an oath.” This is consistent with the con- 
struction put upon the passage by our correspon- 
dent, but does not make that construction neces- 
sary, since the oath itself may have been the ob- 
ject interposed as a medium between God and men. 
The view taken by our correspondent agrees, we 
suppose, substantially with the-Swedenborgian hy- 
pothesis which considers Jehovah to be the Son of 
God } 





A CRITICISM. 

T would invite attention toa single Greek word, 
in Heb. vi. 17. ‘* Confirmed it by an oath.”-—| 
Tie Greek verb rendered confirmed, though t| 
manifestly involves the meaning here assigned it, 
i$ not explained in the strictest conformity to its 
more appropriate signification. Emesiteusen or- 
ko, not only declares the stability of what is | 
sworn to, even the gracious promise of God * 
Abraham and his seed ; butit necessarily implies | 
and exhibits the great truth, that this was done | 
through a Mediator, not by the immediate agency | 


{ 
| 


of the divine Being, ** who is the King eternal, | 
immortal and invisible, the only wise God,” but | 
by one raised up, appointed, and sent to act for, | 


and in the name of Him, “‘the Father, of whom | 


are all things.’’ | 








| posite elements, a democratic worship and an ar- 


: had be ed more 
As far as I know, it. is the general belief of | whey does tenet 


the Christian world that no mediatorial acts were | ment. 


anything but rank sectarianism? A few supe- 
rior minds may maintain their integrity in spite 
of the movement ; but the most will rush blindly 
into the snare. 

Thegreat stream of human affairs never flows 
backward, but always outward from God's throne 
and onward. Yet it Ras along its sides many 
and many an eddy. In such a reflex current the 
Charch in our day seems to move. The Episco- 
pal denomination has gone wildly back to the 
very paroxysms of ecclesiasticism. ‘The Metho- 
dist denomination, strangely combining the ob- 


istocratieal government, has relaxed not a single 
cord, but tightened many. The fragments that 
have exploded from her have been mere sparks 
from the anvil ; the glowing mass, whether under 
hammer or sledge, has remained the same. The 
Old Sehool Presbyterian Church has adopted and 
subsists upon a rigid ecclesiasticism. Even some 
Congregationalists have lately been found blindly 
moving toward an ecclesiastical organization and 
rigidity of clerical government, which is utterly 
at war with the radical idea of Congregational- 
ism. Last of all, the New School Presbyterian 
Church, which on this very question had hitherto 
and rightly resisted their former brethren, have 
begun to feel the shoreward whirl, and are swing- 
ing round from the main stream into the back- 
ward current of the eddy. 

The evils which you mourn, the temporary 
depression of the churches by numbers, springs 
from ‘* over-liberality.”’ The cause is more se- 
rious. Ministers have had their attention dis- 
tracted from the revival labors to church conten- 
tions and church polity. It is the beginning of 
sectarianism in your midst that has already 
wrought the mischief. 

What was the distinctive difference between 
the old and new school elements in the original 

resbyterian Church! In part it was doctrinal ; 
—the difference between New England philoso- 
phical Calvinism, and the dogmatical Scotch and 
Genevese Calvinism. But there waseven greater 
diversity in church polity. Presbyterianism ad- 
ministered in the spirit of the kirk, and Presby- 
terianism as conducted by men whose notions of 
government were really Congregational, were 
very unlike systems. The one was rigorous, 


—will such a soul ask or accept partnership with 
sectarianism! So , each minister isa 
flame. A band of ministers, like glowing stars, 
sweep darkness out of the night. A church, a 
denomination so animated, and persisting therein, 
will reveal to the world a power that will make 
all past revivals seem but as the ashy twilight of 
the earliest morning, in comparison with the mid- 
day gleam and glow. 

As for ourselves, in all this tumult of men run- 
ning up and down throughout the vast and misty 
realms of ecclesiasticism, we will none of it.— 
There is afairerrealm. Thereare brighter skies, 
distilling selecter influences. We are well satis- 
fied that the world will never behold any earthly 
force so great as the heart of man irradiated by 
the fire of Christ, and turned in all its warmth 
upon men. Therefore our prayer for our breth- 
ren shall not be for esprit du corps, but for esprit 
de Christ. But how can human language pro- 
nounce another prayer so sweet, so noble, so sub- 
lime as that of the apostle : 

“* For this end I bow my knees unto the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole 
family in heaven and on earth is named, that he 
would grantyou, according to the riches of his 
glory, to be strengthened with might by his Spirit 
in the inner man ; that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith: that ve being rooted and ground- 
ed in love, may be able to comprehend with all 
saints, what is the breadth and length, and depth 
and height; and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled 
with all the fullness of God.” 

In the spirit of this love, and in the hopes 
which it inspires, I subscribe myself 

Your brother, 
Henry Warp Beecuer. 





Power or Reticion. That it sanctifies the 
soul, that it brings peace to the conscience, these 
are, indeed, the grand prerogatives of our reli- 
gion! but they are not its only prerogatives. 
The gospel of grace is rich in honor as well as 
rich in consolation, Its high purpose is to re- 
cover the sinner from his apostacy, and to sig- 
nalize him hereafter among the sons of God. 
But, in attaining this purpose, and as incidental 
to it, it does signalize him here among the chil- 





particular, and aristocratical. The other was 
freer, and more democratic. The New England- 
to rely upon reasoning, | 
and upon a public senti- 
Those who had imbibed the spirit of 


performed in the administration of divine govern- | Scotch Presbyterianisin were more used to rules 


ment, in communicating knowledge, and in dis- 
ciplining men to virtue and the fear of God, 
through the whole course of that dispensation, 
which preceded the ministry of Jesus, “‘ after the 
baptism which John preached."” The common 
notion seems to be, that God, ‘* Whom no man 
hath seen at any any time,”’ did, nevertheless, 
appear to the patriarchs, hold converse with them, 
and reveal to them the counsels of his love, by 
immediate access to their senses of hearing and 
seeing ; 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God are in 
the hands of a Mediator. Is all this reconcilable 
with the testimony given to the Hebrews, that 
God made a promise to Abraham, and confirmed 


ful and wholesome vlood, you now seem weary of : 
and open your veins to be filled with the witch- 
blood drawn from the shrivelled body of sectari- 
anism. 


and usages, to authority and imperative decisions 
pe yer : 


t was in this strange conjunction that we be- [ 


| held fairly contrasted the different tendencies and | 
fruits of one party acting under a *‘ denomination- 

| al spirit’’ on the one hand, and another party dis- 

| carding all such influences, and trusting solely to 

| the native 
(claimed. 
spread, how churches sprung up full of gener- 
| ous vigor, how revivals of religion refreshed our 
Zion, and the whole work of the Gospel sped, I 
need not describe to you. 

though in these last days all the great) distinguished you then, and gave you strength 


wer of the truths which they pro- 
ow rapidly the New School element 


That spirit which 


when persecuted. and filled you veins with youth- 


Every step which you take toward a 


the same with an oath through a Mediator? For | distinctive denominationalism, is a step away 


I do not hesitate to challenge all the sacred liter- 
ature of the age to evade the evidence contained 
in this single word emesiteusen, that it was the 
** one Mediator between God and men,’’ who 


‘ : | Chrictian inepiration of the Coopol If yeu sil 
personally appeared and swore to Abraham, a8) ow take the ground of sectarianism, no matter 
the text affirms. how named or modified, it is a thousand pities 

If it were necessary to fortify the position to that it was not taken earlier, that the disgraceful 


render it unassailable, that I should exhibit ety- 
mologically the intrinsic power of the word, on 
which I depend to make sure the ground taken, 
it would be only necessary to say, that the word, 
in its substantive form, or as a noun, is mesifes, 
which means a mediator always, and nothing 
else. If mediatorship were not intentionally in- 
cluded in the term, chosen to set before the mind 
the divine act of revealing to Abraham and to the 
world the grace of the gospel and the immuta-| 


‘disputes aud miserable ruptures of the church 
might have been prevented. 
straight back to their camp who ejected you, | 


/and where you once gained laurels for maintain- 4 
ing the voluntary principle against ecclesiastical 
organizations, you are now to go under the yoke, j 
renounce your former opinions, and become, in 


Church, differing a little in doctrine, but in none in 


| from your former spirit. and a step toward those 
| from whom you separated because they were de- 
termined to work 
terian esprit du corps, and you were determined 
to labor under the more genérous and more 


ider the influence of Presby- | 


You are going } 


with confessions of mistake and misjudgment ; 


j 


fact, but a new-fangled Old School Presbyterian 


the animating spirit. ‘ . , 
If your bretheren adopt a new principle, if you 
plant yourselves on radicafly diflerent influences 


bility of God's merciful design, is it not perfectly | from ‘those which nourished the youth of your 
reasonable to believe a different word would have | church, it will be quite in vain to avoid the legit- 
been selected, even one that occurs in the imme- am | ene of those amr a7 a 
. . : : choose between eccilesiasticism and the voluntary | 
diate context,—ebaian, which is expressive of | principle. Wir arcs nella together. Ifyou 
steadfastness, with nothing to discolor, qualify, | take sectarianism, it will be all in vain to change 
or weaken it ’—‘* which we have as an anchor of | its name. Its nature will eat through all soft 


the soul both sure and steadfast.’’ 

It is a consequence then which must follow | 
from the reading, as we have it in the original | 
Greek, that Jehovah was a person, the Son of | 
God, mediating between God and men in the an- | 
cient Church, and in this capacity, received the 
divine honors aseribed to him by the devout wor- 
shippers of that day. This sentiment will unite 
itselt, most happily, with that Unitarian belief, 
which comprehends the hypothesis of Christ’s 
pre-existence, while it leaves all else, whether 
orthodox or heterodox, to account, as they best | 
can, for the administration of a gospel-saving 
faith, through a multitude of generations, with- 
out a Mediator to stand and officiate between the 
unseen God and his creature man. 

Should the above criticism be so fortunate as 
to find favorand acceptance with the Register, 
something similar in Hebrew criticism may be 
offered at some future time. J. Fe 
Claremont, Nov. 1849. 





DENOMINATIONAL SPIRIT. 


We publish the following remarkable passages 
from a letter written by Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher to Rev. Dr, Skinner. 


That there ought to be a love for the Church, 
as the congregation of the faithful, all confess. 
That it ought to be loved more than we love sec- 
ular organizations, all admit. But the question 
in hand is not one of loving the Church as dis- 
tinguished from the world. A ‘‘ denominational 
spirit’’ is the love of one Christian church as dis- 
tinguishea from anotherchurch. It is the love of 


appellations, Baptism may change a pagan 
name without changing the paganism. The Sy- 
nod may annually disownan ungodly and selfish 
sectarianism, but every day of the year they will 
feel its rule. It will be in the blood, and in the 
bones. It is too congenial to man’s selfishness 
not to thrive. A declining church that takes this 
for medicine, will quickly enough lose her weak- 
ness—but her strength will not be spiritual, but 
catnai, secular, human, in no case different from 
the strength of merely worldly Associations, Di- 
visions, ce. No wistful prayers will make 
it otherwise. The selfishness that inheres in the 
very elements of sectarianism is radically oppos- 
ed to the spirit of the Gospel. Love works from 
within outward. Selfishness or sectarianism 
works from without inward. One is centrifugal, 
the other centripetal. 

The only difference between a pious denomin- 
ational spirit and sectarianism, is the difference 
between the cub and the full-grown wolf; while 
it is yet suckling, it has no teeth ; its brindled 
hide is soft. But a shepherd might as well trust 
the incorrigible nature of a wolf among his flocks 
as a Synod send down the world-old, long-proved, 
mischief-loving, ‘‘ denominational spirit.’’ You 
may baptize your wolf every year with what soft 
names you please, it isa wolf still, that will 
never cease to make havoc of the flock. 

It pleased God to move Paul to tell the secret 
of his suecess—to open for our inspection what 
it was that gave such nerve to his confidence, 
such vigor to his preaching, and such fruits to his 
whole life’s labor. Let any one read the first 
two chapters of his first Corinthian letter, and 
behold how he sums up all the then known out- 
ward forces by which men build their enterprises, 
philosophy, dialecticism, rhetorical adroitness, on 
one side, and Jewish organization and ‘‘ esprit du 
corps’’ on the other. All these he disdained and 
trampled under foot. His language glows to a 
double brightness, as he opens up that inconceiv- 





the Presbyterian Church, not because jt js| 
Christ's ; for so is the Methodist, the Baptist, the 
Lutheran, the Evangelical Episcopalian. It is | 


the love of a church, as Christ's Methodist | 


Church, or Christ’s New School Presbyterian 
Church, or Christ’s Old School Presbyterian 
Church. It is the peculiar love which one ex- 
periences through his personal connection with a 
body ; it has the personal element distinguishing, 
prominent ; and that element is selfishness,—not 
commercial, secular and common; but more in- 
sidious than that,—spiritual, organized, and de- 
nominational ; the acute selfishness of an esprif 
du corps. And what if it were theoretically pos- 
sible to maintain this proper ‘* denominational 
spirit ;’’ does experience, does our knowledge of 
the human heart, justify us in believing that a 
‘* denominational spirit’’ will ever be in fact other 
than essentially selfish 1 

Let any one consider the struggles of sects ; 
their world-wide jealousies ; their competitions 
for existence, for superior numbers and influence, 
for a control of public opinion, for educational 
influence ; let any one consider the infirmities of 
the best Christians, their struggles with pride, 
and selfishness, and wordly-mindedness ; let him 
consider the temptations against which ministers 
of the Gospel do mainly strive, of pride, of am- 
bition, of worldly distinction, of indolence or 
zealot-activity. olding such elements, will 
he believe that a strong and movement 
toward a ‘* denominational spirit’? will end in 


ably higher instrument by which he wrought, 


\and by which, peculiarly, the Gospel was to be 


propagated. Christ was his subject, and love the 
inspiration. 

A supreme, burning, absorbing love for Christ, 
not for an impersonal and vaguely conceived Be- 
ing, but for the living, personal Christ, ought to 
be the real moving power of the Church. It 
needs no auxiliary. tis enough of itself for 
every possible end. We might as well blow on 
the wind to strengthen it ; or hasten on the spring 
by fires which we would kindle ; or hold torches 
to the sun to increase its light, as to call to our 
bosom any helping power to the love of Christ. 
An eye that has once beheld and trembled with 
ecstasy in his presence ; a heart that has loved 
with all its energy and with the eager consent of 
— passion, has said, ‘‘ Whom have I in hea- 
ven but Thee, and there is none upon earth that 
I desire beside Thee ;”’ that looking inward, sees 
every noble aspiration, every sweet affection, 
every spiritual relish, every hope and joy tu be 
most directly and personally of Christ; a soul 
that looking forward, sees death to be but a val- 
ley of flowers, and all beyond it joy unspeakable 
and full of glory; and that has come to be so 
'ravished with these sweet scenes beyond the 
flood, that daily life and the natural world are 
scarcely more real than are these things; a soul 

that has in all this realm of glory, still steadfast- 
ly felt that in it all and over it all, beyond, and 
| alive all comparison, Christ is first and chiefest, 





| 
the type of their sentiments. 


commonly called High Chureh, bat not extreme | 


‘im 
| cauea ortnoaox —OT \ 
though no Tractarian’—of* Anglo-Catholic prin- 
iciples’—of ‘ sound Anglo-Catholic views,’ &c. 
'One gentleman announces simply, that‘ his views 
lof the Church are not low,’ which leaves a good 


|is the sole test. 


dren of men. There is no illumination so divine 
as the illumination of the spirit ; nor is there any 
march so truly glorious as the march through 
faith and patience to immortality. [{Dr. Nott. 





that his ‘ theological views are inj eneral accord- 
ance with those of the Anglican divines of the 
seventeenth century ;’ another has * sentiments 
congenial with those of the Christian Observer.’ 
Some prefer the Record, some ‘ Bramhall and 
Andrewes,’ some ‘ Jewel’s Apology,’ some 
‘Our Glorious Reformers ;’ one has ‘ religious 
views similar to those maintgined in ‘ Scott’s 
Commentary,” and ‘‘ Brydge’s Christian Minis- 
try ;’’’ and another, in whose person we must 
take leave of these various theologians, who 
‘ loves from his heart the Church of England, 
thinking it apostolical, but loving yet more the 
pure Gospel as Paui preached i Bioreg it vi- 
tal, expects to be disengaged shortly.’—(Pp. 
61-65. [London Inquirer. if 
MR. HALL’S SERMON 

On the death of Mrs. Anna Jenkins and Miss 
Sarah B. Jenkins, who were consumed in the 
flames of their own dwelling in Providence. The 
sermon was delivered, Nev. 25, the first Sunday 
after the catastrophe by which it was occasioned, 
and speaks of ‘‘the Providence cf Boa, our de- 
pendence upon God, the worth of life, the worth 
of character, illustrated and forced by events like 
this, which has passed before us asa vision of 
the night.’”” We can only give a f¢w extracts 
from the discourse. 

‘* For those who have any faith in Providence 
and the soul, that scene, it seems to me, and all 
like it, should kindle, rather than quench, 
the spirit’s life and ho You do not believe it 
has quenched the whole life of ove human being ; 
least of those, who have passed through the fire 
of their Ged. Literally may the promise have 
been fulfilled to them—‘‘when thou walkest 
through t. @ fire, thou shalt not be butnt, neither 
shall the flames kindle upon thee.” Not on the 
body even, until it is past sense and suffering. 
Not in agony, surely ; there is less of that in such 
a death, probably, than in most others. The de- 
parting did not suffer the half that the survivors 
do, or the many mourners. And if yew ask why 
any ever suffer—you ask why any are capable of 
enjoying ; why any can surround themselves with 
comforts, which in their nature are perishable ; 


| why there are natural and uniform laws, instead 


of frequent miracles; why fire burns, as if it 
were nota common and incalculable blessing ; 
why evil exists, as if you could be finite and free, 
yet infallible and perfect ; in a word, why safety 





VARIETY OF OPINIONS 


AMONG THE CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. | 

The last number of the Dublin Review (Ro- 
man Catholic,) contains the following amusing 
account of the way in which rectors and curates 
become acquainted with each other :— 

** We are going to refer to the pages of the 
Ecclesiastical Gazette, in which Anglican rectors | 
and curates appear to make known to each other 
their mutual wants. We shall give a few ex- 


j 


samples, taken almost at random out of many | 


hundreds, of the mode in which these parties 

communicate their respective ‘views.’ They | 
appear to refer to a great variety of standards.— | 
One class, however, appeals to ‘ the Church’ as | 
Thus we have 
gentleman of ‘ High Church views’—of ‘ High 
Church principles’—‘ of moderately High Church 
views’—of ‘ orthodox and moderate Church prin- 
ciples’—of ‘ sober Church views’—of ‘ what are 


views’—of ‘ Old Church of England principles’ | 


what is usualy 
y mign wnuren, 


‘ot ‘sound Church of England principles’—of |S° ny nations and ages have fin a ' ~ 
Thavé jittle faith, and Sing uty ue ne int, 


oderate Church Principles. 


deal to the imagination; whilst others have 
‘ theological views High Church, but anti-Trac- | 
tarian’—or again ‘ sentiments strictly in accord- | 


ance with the teaching of the Church;’ which, | 


{ we fear, must have been considered rather inde- | 


finite, as we are not aware that ‘ teaching of the | 
Church’ stands for any very distinct or recognis- | 
ed body of opinions. Others, again, are of ‘ mod- | 


‘erate, though strict Church principles,’ — of 
'*sound Church principles, but not of extreme | 
| opinions’—and, in a word, ‘ Church principles,’ 

\of which the intensity is aggravated or diluted by 


| 


‘every conceivable modification of adjective and 


epithet, are professed by many of the various ad- | 
vertisers in these amusing pages. ... . 

‘* With very many the phrase ‘ Evangelical’ | 
Some are simply of ‘ evangeli- | 
cal sentiments’—others of * decidedly evangelical 
sentiments,’ or ‘ decidedly evangelical princeples,’ 
or ‘strict evangelical views,’ or ‘* sentiments 
evangelical, not Calvinistic.’” Others again, who | 
think perhaps that in these critical times a little | 
more obscurity may be expedient, acknowledge | 
views which ‘ would be termed evangelical,’ or | 
* which some, perliaps, would call evangelical,’ | 
leaving it mysteriously uncertain how far such | 
an arbitrary description of their ‘views’ would be | 
accurate. Whilst, on the other hand, some ob- | 
ject equally to ‘ evangelical, Tractarian, or Other | 
sectional views.’ 
‘* With aconsiderable number ‘ Tractarianism’ | 
appears to be the chief criterion. Some aie 
‘ void of Tractarianism, and other novelties ;° or | 
more emphatically, ‘decidedly opposed to the | 
Tractarian heresy ;’ or, more briefly, ‘no ‘Trac- 
tarian ;’ or ‘zealous, though not Tractarian ;’ 
and a good many say pointedly, ‘no Tractarian 
need apply.” One gentleman has ‘a strong | 
voice, and good general health, and is decidedly 
opposed to the ‘T'ractarian heresy ;’ which reads 
as if the ‘strong voice’ was very anxious to 
show its capacity, and proclaim its opposition to 
that particular ‘ heresy.’ Some are even ‘ free 
from all ‘Tractarian tendencies,’ and so must be 
invaluable coadjutors of such gentlemen as the 
one just mentioned, with the ‘ strong voice and 
good general health.’ Others are ‘alike free 
from. Latitadinarianism and Tractarianism ;’ but 
we cannot go through the whole species. 

‘* All are, of course, eminently ‘ orthodox,’ 
or ‘ strictly orthodox, but averse to all extremes,’ 
or ‘ orthodox and moderate ;’ or again, by way 
of change, ‘ moderate and orthodox.’ ‘ Extreme 
views,’ and ‘ party predilections,’ are very com- 
monly objected to, and only mentioned for the 
sake of reprobation. One gentleman, requiring 
a curate, protests that ‘ no one of extreme views 
either way need apply ;’ another is ‘ a minister of 
a Gospel, not extreme ;? many vehemently dis- 
claim all ‘extreme views of doctrine,’ or ‘ ex- 
treme views in religion’—expressions which to 
Catholic ears have a very suspicious sound, 
though doubtless capable of the best interpreta- 
tion. One individual, however, goes so far as to 
say, that ‘ he holds no extreme views on any of 
the questions which now divide the Chureh’— 
a happy state of philosophical composure and 
equanimity which cannot be sufficiently admired. 
Another is ‘ opposed to innovation ;’ 
what kind of innovation he does not say. One 
gentleman has ‘ no objection to the Surrey side ;’ 
which we confess puzzled us a good deal, though 
it may have conveyed a very distinct idea to his 
readers. Another, more minute in his auto-bio- 
graphical sketch, is ‘ without family, possessing a 
powerfal voice, of sound Church principles, with- 
out having any extreme views.’ Another ‘ would 
not object to undertake a Sunday afternoon duty, 
at his own risk, in a good neighborhood !’ Here, 
again, we must profess ourselves utterly at fault. 
Some are more easy to be understood. Ofthese, 
one has ‘ doctrinal views moderate but decided, 
equally free from Antinomain and Romanistic 
tendencies.’ Another states, that ‘the grand 
subjects of his preaching are justification through 
faith, &¢., and the necessity of a new nature.’— 
Another is ‘ desirous of preaching a free and full 
Gospel ;’ and another equally ‘ desirous of meet- 
ing with a sphere of employment where Christ 
may be magnified by the Gospel, with the jbul- 
warks of the protesting Church of England.’ — 

“Tastly, others refer to still more definite 





and monotony, liberty and impunity, health and 
vigor, property and life, are not absolute, univer- 
sal, and indescribable, subject to no change, ca- 
pable of no improvement or progress, There is 


'a truth which meets all such demands, all ordina- 


ry doubts and fears; and we see one of the kind 
purposes of startling calamities, in their power 
and tendency to proclaim this truth—viz., that 
happiness alone, or directly, is not the object of 
our existence, but virtue, holiness, ae sg 
and happiness only as it flows from these; and 
these only asthey come by conscious motive, 
strenuous @ffurt, conflict with evil, conquest of 
self, faith in Christ, the great Sufferer, absorp- 
tion in God as Laght and Love. 

A few months ago, ina New England State, 
an aged, wealthy, benevolent and Christian wo- 
man, at the close of a peaceful Sabbath, after a 
life of one unbroken Sabbath, laid herself down 


| to rest, and before morning her beautifal dwell- 


ing was her funeral pyre!* Is it not from asso- 


ciation and custom, rather than fact, that we 


shrink from this disposition of the body,» which 
ours, 


more, or think as much, of the body as of the 
spirit, or of death in any form, as of life eternal. 

We were to speak, next, of the relation of 
these events to a sense of dependence, depend- 
ence upon God. But, truly, the relation is too 
obvious, and the lesson too familiar, for many 
words. I think I could find all the proot we need, 
and show the moral purpose and power of this 
calamity, if I could read the thoughts, and hear 
the prayers, with which you Jaf down in your 
beds the night that followed that eventful morn- 
ing. Was there one of you who did not 
pray thent Was there one in this city to whom 
God did not seem peculiarly near? Not, I be- 
lieve, wholly, from a sense of fearful danger, but 
of absolute dependence. It was not fear, but 
awe, that came upon us; and an awe that inspired 
trust. Dependent we feel, verily ; yes, utterly, 
helplessly ; and yet, in that very conviction, trust- 
ingly. 

On whom am I to rely, but God '—was the 
questioning of many a heart then. Who isto 
guard our dwelling this night, but Godt Who 
is to snatch me, or my child, from the devouring 


amet Not man—if I expected it from him be- 
fore, I cannot now, or always. Man is kind, 
skillful, powerful. He will rush to the rescue 


with a noble promptitude. He will labor, and 
venture, and suffer, for me and mine—and I will 
thank him. But I, and he, must look to a high- 
er helper. If God’s messengers come not to our 
aid,if His elements oppose, if the wind rage, or the 
water fail, or the hidden fire spread and enwrap, 
ere it burst upon us with mocking fury, human 
strength is vain. Kindness, skill, courage, 
might, the clearest head, a thousand hands— 
what are they! Powerless, mute, and sad wit- 
nesses of the resistless torrent of flame. 

But the lesson is not for a class, nor for this 
exposure alone. It speaks of absolute and uni- 
versal dependence. As I looked upon those 
blackened and smoking ruins, where the evening 
before I passed a large lighted dwelling, the 
abode always of peace and trust, as I thought of 
all there had been there and all now buried there, 
it seemed to me, if I could doubt ourdependence, 
or another existence, | were not human! 

This is Goo! How much man could have done, 
before or at the time, how much the sufferers 
could have helped themselves, or how much 
wiser we should have been—we may speculate 
about, but cannot know. And this very igno- 
rance is dependence. There is ignorance and de- 
pendence in the first question that every one 
asks—How could it bet Mortal, ‘it could be, 
because it was God. I[t could be, because thou 
art only man. Thou knowest little. Alone, 
thou ean’st do nothing. God can do all things. 
On Him rely. In Him believe, and thou shalt 
not perish. 

But more is taught. The worth of life, and 
the worth of character. Take them together; 
and see, by the aid of this experience, their true 
estimate, in the opinion of men and the view of 
religion. See the value of life, the life even of 
the body, compared with anything else called 
wealth. Who thought of anything else, when 
they heard that life was in peril, that life was 
lost? The destruction of a spacious mansion, 
well furnished and itself an ornament to the city, 
is asad thought. But it seems as nothing the 
moment life is touched ; no one wishes to name 
it or think of it. And so should we feel, who- 
soever the owner, as to property or position. It 
is a partof humanity, and a noble trait in man, 
selfish as we call him, that he will risk anything 
to save, or give anything to restore, the life of 
the poorest creature, or the child of the worst.— 
How easily could hundreds, thousands of dollars, 
be raised in this city in one hour, if it were known 
and seen, that a human being could be snatched 
from threatening destruetion, or those just taken 
be restored. Learn from it, that there is some- 
thing hetter than wealth, greater than a house or 
a golden mine. And this something, you hold. 
It is not you, butit is yours. As mere life, it is 
not the greatest possession, and may be overrated 
or wrongly viewed. Its loss is not the sorest 
evil that can befall youor those you love. On 
the contrary, that loss may bring to you, orthem, 
the largest possible gain. ‘Still is life precious 
and sacred. And if you so regard it, use it ac- 
cordingly. If you esteem it more than houses 
and lands, do not barter it for houses and lands, 
or vex and waste it in their attainment. [f you 
hold it sacred in another, do not destroy it in 





standards of religious opinion. One gives notice, 
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another, or tempt any to sell it for chaff or tinsel. 
Do a shudder yet, and mourn, whenever you 
think that your arm, or your word, might have 
saved two lives from the burning pile? Mourn 
and repent, if by your example, through any sel- 
fishness or passion, by any weapon ot~poison, 
you have exposed many lives to worse death ; 
and what is infinitely more, and more common, 
are now leaving many sou/s to perish. Learn the 
worth of life, learn the worth of Character. 

This, lastly, and above all. “How clearly is it 
shown by all the comparisons here suggested, by 
all the reflections now made, and the only ai- 
leviation or solace which the case admits. The 
worth of Character; its worth always, its pecu- 
liar excellence there! Do you say, ‘‘that is the 
bitterness—it is no alleviation, butan aggrava- 
tion, that one so good should be taken away *” 
Friend, the good are not taken away. Charac- 
ter never perishes, Virtue, piety, meekness, 
benevolence, are immortal. The Christian man, 
the Christian woman, cannot die. The bad ma 
die, and for the death of the bad we may well 
weep. ‘They are lost while they live ; alas! 
they are Jost when they die, But they who 
live in the spirit, live the more when the spirit 
is free. ‘They who live least for the body, are 
least harmed when the body dies, and least part- 
ed from us. Though they pass through the wa- 
ters,they dg not overflow them ; though they walk 
though the fire, they shall not be burnt. 

Is there a mind here, able to believe that the 
gentle and kind spirit which so lately lived among 
us, 1s now utterly dead—that all, all, has passed 
away in smoke and flame? Go to that altered 
spot, where such multitudes have since stood 
and wondered. Gaze upon those melancholy 
ruins. What image rises and passes so dis- 
tinctly before you, as that of an humble, faithful 
woman—helpless and almost hopeless, but calm 
—bewildered rather than terrified—praying for 
deliverance, if it may be granted, but praying 
most for her children—not rushing before them, 
but waiting with them—and when she has seen 
two escape, lingering, it may be, to sustain the 
other, unable, with all a mother’s love, to leave 
her alone to die—then breathing out her life in 
the silent prayer in which it had all been pass- 
ed! O, — not of destruction—it is renovation 
rather. hink not of dissolution, but of ascen- 
sion. See not a perishing body, but.a living 
spirit. Let your own spirit be quickened, your 
soul kindled by an unearthly flame, and when- 
ever you pass that spot, it will speak to you of 
life more than death, and proclaim the worth of 
Character, transcending all other worth or 
wealth. 

The character will live. It will live in the 
affections of the loving and loved. It will live 
in the respect and reverence of the good. It will 
live in the gratitude of the poor; in the bless- 
ing of the orphan; in the fellowship of Chris- 
tians, at home and abroad; in the memory and 
honor of all who knew it. 





THE CORONATION OF WINTER. 


Those who live in cities are apt to suppose 
that the winter is in the country a dull season. 
But in reality it has hardly Jess variety and beau- 
ty, and often a more exceeding brilliancy, than 
spring or summer. We give below, from Presi- 
| dent Hitchcock, an aceount of phenomena not 
‘unusual in the country, though seldom seen with 
such a marvellous profusion and magnificence of 
glory, as here described. 


“Ou Wednesda r the 17th of January, a mod- 
} arate am nares enthy sth su mean, OSG Li aftr | 
(of vegetables at so low a temperature, as to ab- 
|sorb heat rapidly from objecjs placed upon them. 
| But during the following night, the thermometer 
| rose nearly to the freezing point, and a moderate 
jrain commenced, which continued about two 
‘days, almost without interruption. It was ac- 
jecompanied with but little wind, and the rain 
idrops, most of the time, were almost as fine as 
mist ; so that the whole amount of rain scarcely 
/exceeded an inch and a quarter in depth. The 
thermometer did not rise during the storm quite 
'to the freezing point ; and towards the close, it 
'sunk several degrees below it. The result was, 
‘that all the rain froze to the surface on which it 
| fell, and formed a coat of pure transparent ice, 
‘over the snow, and all other objects exposed to 
\it, from a quarter of an inch to more than an inch 
jin thickness. On the snow this crust was strong 
}enough to sustain a man; and almost as smooth 
|as the frozen surface of a lake or pond ;—looking 
,as if the billows of the ocean had been suddenly 
|congealed before they could subside entirely. 
Still more striking, however, was the effect 
/upon the vegetable world, now stripped of its fo- 
jliage. ‘The leafless branches and twigs of every 
itree, of every shrub, anc even of every spire of 
grass, or other annual plant, that rose above the 
, surface of the snow, were encased in this thick 
)and beautiful hyaline coat, as transparent as the 
purest water. Along these branches, in many 
\instances, the ice swelled into tubercular masses, 
‘and almost uniformly terminated in a knob ; so as 
to resemble strings of gigantic glass beads. Now 
| just imagine the effect, as the sun from time to 
|time on Saturday, broke through the clouds upon 
|these countless natural gems, prepared to refract 
jand reflect his light with more than his original 
‘brightness. 1 thought I had before seen splendid 
! exhibitions of this sort, in the glittering dew drops 
of summer and the frost work of winter. But 
the present scene surpassed all my former expe- 
lrience incomparably ; and even the figments of 
{my imagination. _ If the twigs of every tree and 
shrub and spire had been literally covered with 
diamonds of the purest water and largest known 
size, say an inch in diameter, they would not, I 
am sure, have poured upon the eye in the sun 
light a more dazzling splendor. But it may give 
those not familiar with the diamond, a better idea 
of the scene, to compare the icy pendants with 
those of cut glass, which are sometimes hung in 
great profusion around large chandeliers, in many 
of our churches and public halls. It is no exag- 
geration to say, that each tree, nay, each shrub, 
of moderate size, exhibited as numerous crystal- 
line drops, and as brilliant an aspect, as I have 
ever seen around the largest chandelier. Think, 
| then, how much superior must have been the as- 
|pect of a large tree, with a graceful shape and 
wide spreading branches. Nay, think of a whole 
forest with the rays of the sun darting through, 
and lighting up ten thousand radiant points of a 
diamond hue and intense brilliancy. These 
could be seen as many as forty or fifty rods, and 
beyond that distance, the forests, as far as the 
eye could reach, had the aspect and the nchness 
of embossed silver. 

When I perceived what a splendid robe nature 
had put on, I went forth to pay my homage in 
her magnificent temple. As I wandered over 
‘the sea of glass,’’ through fields, and forests, 
over hill and dale, new forms of beauty met me 
at every step. Amazement was soon succeeded 
by admiration, and admiration gavy place to in- 
tense delight; nor could I help fepeating over 
the poet's enthusiastic eulogy : 

“Oh Nature! how in every charm supreme, 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new. 
Oh for the voice and fire of seraphim, 

To sing thy glories with devotion due.” 

I could not believe, that any more splendid de- 
velopments of this phenomenon awaited me. But 
on Saturday night the thermometer sunk to zero, 
and on Sunday morning the sun arose mn acloud- 
less sky, and the icy shoots and pendants, more 
thoroughly crystalized by the intense cold, form- 
ed ten thousand points of overwhelming bright- 
ness on every side. Nor were all the sparkling 
brilliants, as on the day before, of colorless light. 
But here and there, I began to notice the pris- 
matic colors; now exhibiting a gem of most 
splendid sapphire blue ; next one of amethystine 
purple ; next one of intense topaz yellow; then 








posture, into a rich emerald green ; and'then one 
of deep hyacinth red. As the sun approached 


scene,—its golden period,—had pa 
the silver period of Tuesday, would soon be suc- 
ceeded by the usval iron reign of winter; espe- 
cially as there fell several inches of snow, during 


and the sun rose on Wednesday morning upon a 
cloudless sky ; and a wind scattered the ‘snow 
from the branches, and all the phenomena opened 


a sea green beryl, changing by a slight change of 


colored gems increased ; so that on a single tree 
hundreds of them might be seen, and sometimes 
so large was their size and intense their color, 
that at the distance of fifty rods, they seemed 
equal to Sirius, nay, to the morning star! and of 
hues the mest delicate and rich that can be con- 
ceived of, exactly imitating, so far as I could 
judge, the natural gems; and not partaking at 
all of those Jess delicate and gaudy tints, by which 
a practiced eye can distinguish genuine from sup- 
posititious precious stones. And by moving the eye 
a few inches, we cou!d see these different colors 
pass into one another, and thus witness the ric] 

intermediate shades. Ihave seen many splendid 
groups of precious stones, wrought and un- 
wrought, in the large collections of our land ; 
and until I witnessed this scene, they seemed of 
great beauty. But it is now literally true, that 
they appear to me comparatively dull and insigni- 
ficant. In short, it seemed as if I was gazing 
upon a landscape which had before existed only 
ina poet’s imagination. It is what he would 
call a fairy land: but a more Christian designa- 
tion would be, a celestial land. 

On Monday it was cloudy, and the phenomena 
presented no new aspect. Tuesday, there 
was a storm of fine rain and snow, and the beau- 
tiful transparency of the icy coat was changed 
into the aspect of ground glass. This gave to 
the trees a new and more delicate appearance. 
They resembled enchased work, formed of pure 
unburnished silver ; and had the sun shone upon 
them, they must have been intensely beautiful. 
I now supposed that the most brilliant part of this 
: and that 


the night. But the cold restored the ice upon 
the trees to more than its original transparency, 


upon us with more than their Sabbath day glo- 
ries. 

“°T is winter's jubilee,—this day, 

His stores their countless treasures yield. 


See how the diamond glances play 
In ceaseless blaze from tree and 


A shower of gems is strewed around, 

The flowers of winter, rich and rare; 

Rubies and sapphires deck the ground, 

The topaz, emerald, all are there.” 
As the sun approached the meridian, one had 
only to receive his rays at a certain angle, re- 
fracted through the crystal covering of a tree, in 
order to witness gems more splendid than art 
ever prepared. Four fifths of them were dia- 
monds: but the sapphires were numerous: the 
topaz and the beryl not unfrequent; and occa- 
sionally the chrysolite and the hyacinth shone 
with intense brilliancy. ‘There was wind alo on 
that day ; and as the branches waved to and fro, 
these various gems appeared and vanished and 
re-appeared in endless variety ; chaining the eye 
to the spot, until the overpowered optic nerve 
shrunk from its office. But the rich vision did 
not cease through all that cloudless day. Nor 
did it terminate when the sun went down. For 
then the ful! orbed moon arose, and gave another 
most bewitching aspect to the scene. During 
the day the light had often been painfully in- 
tense. But the softness of moonlight permitted 
the eye to gaze and gaze untired, and yet the 
splendor seemed hardly less than during the day. 
Most of the bright points were of a mild topaz 
yellow, and when seen against the heavens. they 
could hardly be distinguished from the stars ; or 
when seen in the forest, especially as one passed 
rapidly along, it seemed as if countless fire-flies 
ere moving among the branches, Yet occasion- 
ly the bluish @feen of the beryl. “Through that 
live-long night did these indescribable glories 
meet the eye of the observer. And on Thursday 
another cloudless morning and clear shining sun 
brought back the glories of Wednesday ; Nay, 
to my eye, this last day of the spectacle seemed 
the most splendid of all; and one could hardly 
realize that he was not translated to some -celes- 
tial region, A second glorious evening set in. 
But ere morning the clouds overspread the sky, 
and the powerful rain of Friday and Friday 
night left the trees without a vestige of ice, and 
cunsequently ended the enchanting phenomenon, 
to be seen again we know not when.”’ 





The following letter on the important subject 
of Evening Schools, from the forthcoming report 
of our late Schoo] Commissioners, deserves an 
attentive persual.—[Providence Journal. 


Provipence, Jan. 22, 1849. 
Hon. Henry Barnarp: 
Dear Sir—I very cheerfully comply with your 
request to furnish you with some account of the 
evening school connected with the ministry at 
large in this city, together with such information 
of similar institutions elsewhere, as is at present 
in my possession. 
This schoo] was begun seven years ago, by the 
voluntary efforts of the teachers ir our Sunday 
School. It is, I believe, with one uxception, the 
oldest institution of the kindin New England. It 
was opened to meet a class of wants then existing, 
and every year since increasing, that were not 
supplied by the day schools. It was found that a 
very large number of children and youth of both 
sexes, did not attend the Public Schools—some, 
because they were destitute of decent clothing ; 
others, because their parents were too poor todis- 
pense with the income derived from their labor ; 
and others, because they were unwilling to betray 
their deficiencies before pupils farther advanced, 
though younger, than themselves. 
Besides the many between the ages of six and 
twelve years embraced in this enumeration, there 
were large numbers of boys and girls, of fifteen 
and sixteen years, who had not yet mastered the 
lessons of the spelling book, and who could with 
difficulty read words of ‘three letters. These 
would gladly attend an evening school, whose pu- 
pils were alike deficient, when they could not be 
persuaded to enter a public school, where they 
must rank with the primary division, and stand in 
class with the smallest children. These with other 
causes, were accumulating an alarming amount of 
juvenile ignorance, to ripen, in a few years, into 
adult vice. 
Such were the circumstances under which this 
schvol was established. It has been continued to 
this day a voluntary institution, free to all, and 
deriving its support from friends who have appre- 
ciated its design. 
A general rule of the school is, to refuse admis- 
sion to children who do, or from careful examina- 
tion we believe can, attend the public schools.— 
Our purpose is to co-operate with the public school 
system, by receiving such, only, as for reasons al- 
ready assigned, are cut off from the privileges of 
these excellent institutions. 
Our school is kept about five months in each 
year, commencing in November. It has at pres- 
ent twenty-one teachers, including the general 
superintendent and two assistants in the writing 
department. For the last and present terms, a 
registration has been made of the names, parent- 
age, nativity, residence, ages and employments of 
the pupils, with such other facts as may be useful 
for future reference. For want of complete lists 
ofeach year, Iam unable to state the whole num- 
ber who have received instruction. 1 think, how- 
ever, that five htndred different pupils is not an 
over statement. Many of these begun with the 
study of the alphabet. Some have continued with 
us two, three and four years, and several have re- 
ceived their entire education at this institution. 

The number of pupils on our register the pre- 
sent term is one hundred and eleven—fifty-seven 
males and fifty-four females. These were all vol- 
antary applicants. About sixty applications have 
been rejected on account of out limited accomo- 
dations. Withiu the circle embracing these hun- 
dred and eleven pupils, are at leasttwo hundred 
more of similar ages, and marked with the same 
educational deficiencies. Had we room, a little 
effort would add them to our list. 

Fifty-five of our pupils are employed in facto- 


at home, seven are at service, and the residue are 
variously occupied. Many of them have not at- 
tended any school for two years, One lad of thir- 
teen has not been in school for five years, another 
of seventeen, for four years, and another of six- 
teen for seven years. Of course, they knew little 
when they came to us. Five years afforded am- 
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acquired at eight. One young man of eigh= 


teen, entered our school last winter, who could 
with difficulty read words of one syllable. He 


was very anxious to learn, snd I believe was not 


absent a single evening during the term. His 
progress was very encouraging. He is with u¢ 
this winter and has begun slate exeroises. 


Our system of admission is by tickets. This 


was begun last winter, and answered fully the 
purpose intended 
privilege in the pupil’s mind, and saved us from 
the annoyance of idle intruders. Our course of 
instruction embraces reading, spelling, writing, 
and arithmetic. 
they enter, and are cla 
quirements. 
six, enjoys the exclusive attention of a teacher. 
By this simple process, the classes become, prac- 
tically, distinct schools, the attention of pupils is 
constantly engaged, and a surprising amount of 
instruction is imparted. 
I think as much is done in an evening session of 
two hours, as can be accomplished on the ordina- ~ 
ry plan in two days. 


It enhanced the value of the 


The pupils are examined as 
according to their ac- 
Each class, varying from four to 


In reading and spelling, 


s is the case in the public schools, the mor- 


als, manners, and personal habits of the pupils, 
engage a due portion of our attention. 
ong the most gratifying changes are visi- 

e. 
transgressed than ever before. The pupils are 
more punctual and constant in their attendance. 
Order is more easily maintained. Obedience to 
teachers is more cheerfully rendered, and personal 
neatness is more general. 
cellent condition, and will compare favorably 
with more pretending institutions. 
still more into detail, but perhaps have already 
said enough. 


In these 


The rules of the schoo] are Jess frequently 


The school is in ex- 


I might go 


To Louisville, Ky., so faras I know, belongs 


the honor of establishing evening schools. They 
were begun in that city about fifteen years ago, 
and, as I understand, are embraced in the gen- 
eral school system. Five schools of this descrip- 
tion are now in operation, 
months, beginning the first Monday of Novem- 
ber 


They are kept four 


They are taught by teachers of the day public 
schools, who are allowed sixty dollars by the city 
council, and are permitted to receive two dollars 
for the session, from such pupils as can afford to 
pay. The schools have from twenty to twenty- 
five pupils each, mostly young men, mechanics 
who are unable to attend school during the day. 


The branches taught comprise the ordinary Eng- 
lish_ studies. 


The schools are represented as 
valuable auxiliaries to popular education. 

Evening schools were established in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, about 1841. They were opened 
for such boys as were forced to work during the 
day, (mostly apprentices and children of poor 
people,) and are supported from the common 
school fund. The common English branches 
are taught. There are five schools, under the 
charge of nine teachers. ‘The expense of tuition 
the past year was $592 25. The whole number 
of pupils 446, engaged in 84 different employ- 
ments. The schools are conducted tike the day 
schools, and have thus far worked well. The 
committee in their annual report say, they ‘have 
not limited the scholars by number or age; they 
have refused none the advantages of these schools, 
who were willing to attend, and anxious to be 
sz yeats.’ “ind prvreseaf nypilsronse from 9 to 
made for females. This is a material defect, as 
in acity of not less than 100,000 inhabitants, 
there must be hundreds of females as deficient in 
their education as are the males for whom the 
schools have been opened. 

There are fifteen evening schools in the city of 
New York—eleven for males, and four for fe- 
males. ‘Thirty six teachers are employed, at an 
expense of $8,000. Pupils registered, 3,832 
males, 1.278 females, making an aggregate of 
5,110. Whole number in attendance, 1,206— 
males, 2,414, females 852. These schools con- 
stitute a part of the city school system, and are 
supported from the public treasury. The com- 
mittee report, that ‘‘all these schools are now 
well organized, and most of them attended by as 
many pupils as the school rooms. will accommo- 
date, and the teachers employed can well attend 
to”? They recommend an enlargement of the 
accommodations to meet the increasing want. 
The happiest results, they believe, ‘will attend 
the opening of evening schools for females. The 
four that have been organized are numerously at- 
tended by a worthy and deserving class of young 
ladies, who are in most cases employed during 
the day at some trade or occupation by which 
they gain an honest livelihood. ‘They are of the 
class who need the benefits afforded them, and 
all seem to take a deep interest in their studies.”’ 
The committee add, ‘‘that so far as_ their obser- 
vation extends, (and they have taken special pains 
to inform themselves of the fact, having visited 
these schools every evening since they have been 
opened,) none of the evils that many apprehend- 
ed before the evening schools for females were 
commenced, are likely to result from their estab- 
lishment.”’ 

For twelve years past, an evening school has 
been in successful operation in Boston, in con- 
nexion with the Warren street chapel, under the 
charge of Rev. C. F. Barnard. It is sustained 
by voluntary contributions of friends, and the 
gratuitous services of teachers. It is open two 
evenings in the week for boys, and two for girls. 
The last annual report shows 140 in the male 
department, and 150 in the female. Two thirds 
of the pupils are foreigners. About one half of 
the whole number are Catholics. 

In 1846, an evening school was opened in Bos- 
ton, for adults, under the direction of an associa- 
tion. The city government gave the gratuitous 
use of their school rooms. The expense of fuel, 
lights, stationery, &c., is defrayed by a small tu- 
ition fee, and the contributions of the friends of 
adult education. The results have afforded satis- 
factory evidence to the friends of the movement, 
that with moderate pecuniary aid, their plan will 
prove an immense blessing to the uneducated 
classes. 

In Lowell, Mass., an evening school is kept 
five months in the year This school in its gen- 
eral features, resembles our own. Like ours, 
it is connected with the ministry at large in 
that city, and is under the supervision of Rey. 
Horatia Wood, assisted by seventeen teachers, 
whose services are gratuitous. Of 180 who 
joined the school last year, 100 were females.— 
No limit is imposed upon age. Twenty three 
pupils were adults. Most of the pupils work in 
the mills. ‘The school has been very success- 
ful. 

In the winter of 1847, an evening school was 
ae in Salem, Mass., under the direction of 
Mr. John Ball, assisted by twenty six teachers. 
This school contains three hundred and forty 
one pupils. It is kept two evenings in the week 
for males, and three for females. It is opened 
by reading the scriptures, and a short devotional 
exercise. Atrecess and at other intervals, sing- 
ing is introduced, and select p es of scrip- 
ture are repeated by the pupils. Frequent ad- 
dresses are made to them by the superintendent, 
all designed to leave a strong moral impression. 
This school embraces some of the features of a 
Sabbath school. As no restriction is placed 
upon applicants, the ages of pupils vary from 
eleven to twenty three years. Most of them are 
apprentices, domestics and operatives in factories, 
ropewalks, &c. Some of them are colored, and 
a portion of ther foreigners. The expenses of 
the school are defrayed by private subscription. 
The services of the teachers are gratuitous.— 
This is a highly meritorious school and has se- 
et the warm sympathies of the citizens of Sa- 
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ed in New Bedford, Mass., one for males and the 
other for females. 
each, two thirds of them being colored. The 
schools are organized upon the same plan as the 
regulat public school, and the city has appropriz- 
ted $600 for their support. A portion of the 
teachers are paid, the residue labor gratuitously. 
The schools are kept four evening in the week. 
Adults are received, and none under 12 ycars of 
age are permitted to enter. The common Eng- 
lish branches only are taught. The interest among 
the pupils, colored as well as white, is healthy 
and inspring. ‘The sympathy and interest of the 
citizens in this movement are very great. Thus 
far the plan has succeeded admirably. 

There are in this city, at the present moment, 
not Jess than four hundred children between four 
and sixteen years of age, who, for causes assign- 
ed in the second paragraph of this letter, do not 
attend the day schools: ‘There are at least two 
hundred mors, between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty, whose education consists in an ability to 
read poorly and perhaps write their names.— 
And there are not a few of the same ages, who 
can do neither. ‘These are mostly foreigners, 
and they represent a rapidly increasing class.— 
But whether fuur years of age or twenty, they 
shoukt be provided for. Mostof them, 1] am 
confident, can be brought into the evening 
schools ; but except by influences more potent 
than the law sanctions, a small proportion only 
of those the law has provided for, can be induc- 
ed to enter the day school 

Providence has dene nobly for the cause of 
popular education. Her free schools are among 
the richest monuments of ber liberality. Bat, 
one step more remains to be taken. That is, to 
provide schools for the classes of whom I have 
spoken. ‘This will he a crowning glory of her 
educational work. ‘Three years of fostering care 
and faithful instruction, will do much, toe qualify 
all between the ages of thirteen and twenty, to 
become useful aud respectable citizens. ‘Three 
years of neglect, will sow in this class the seeds 
of a social pestilence more to be dreaded than the 
cholera. If any stimulant to acticn, other thaa 
the facts just stated, is needed, it may be had in 
the fullowing statement, with which I close this 
letter. From Sept. 2, 1847, to Oct, 26, 1848, 
less than fourteea months, there were commited 
to prison iu this city, sixty-two persons who 
could not read, and ove hundred and twenty who 
could not write. So intimate are ignorance and 
crime. If the true wealth of a community is its 
intelligence and virtue, and if it is a wiser econ- 
omy te support schools than to feed prisons, then 
we cannot be too earnestin our endeavors to give 
to every child and youth the blessings of moral 
and intellectual culture. 

Very sincerely, your friend, 
Epwin M. Stone. 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 





Boston, Saturday, December 15, 1849. 








NEW ENGLAND AND THE WEST. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE WEST, AND HOW THEY CAN 


BE MOST EFFSCTUALLY MET. 


Constant appeals are made to New Engisod 
from the new regions of the West, for the aid of 
How are we to 
This is an 


schools, colleges, and churches. 
regard and how meet these appeals! 
important practical question, for it is one which 
most of our readers have probably, not unire- 
quently, to answer in the most practical way of 
giving er refusing aid. 

Each case where assistance is sought stands by 
itself, and roust be judged on its own merits.— 
There are, however,certain general considerations 
which bear on the subject, and in regard to which 
we wish to say a few words. 

There are many cases, doubtless, where assist- 
ance is sought for objects which are either ill- 
judged, ot of little importance ; projects on which 
an immense over-estimate is placed, and which 
should look for support to those only who are im- 
mediatelx interested in them... There are oper 
because it is more agreeable to those who ask,to 


receive, than to give. 


But setting aside these cases, no onecan doubt | 


that the principls on which these appeals are 
We, 
who inherit the fruits accumulated by the labor 
of two centuries, hardly appreciate the difficulties 
with which the first settlers of a new covntry have 


made, is a reasonable and righteous one. 


to contend. Poor, scattered, unacquainted with 
each other, unused to acting in concert, for a se- 
ries of years, their means are exhausted in open- 
ing the forest, in making roads and bridges, in 
building houses and barns, and in preparing the 
country for the occupation of civilized man. The 
thoughtful among them perceive the necessity be- 
fore this chaos hardens into a world, and before 
customs and habits are fixed, of introducing those 
institutions which shall secure the education of 
the young, and surround all with moral and reli- 
gious influences. It is a work done for society 
and for coming times, and they who engage in it, 
naturally look abroad for aid. thus that 
the first settlers of New England,in the case both 
of schools and churches, sought and received con- 


It was 


tinued and important assistance from the parent 
country. No ships crossed the ocean, freighted 
with a more productive merchandise, than those 
which brought needed aid to the new institutions 
on which the moral and mental welfare of New 


England was, in such a degree, to depend. Even 


to this day, we are benefited by the help given | 


by wise and generous men to our fathers. 


In the same way, the new regions of the West 
seek aid; and when we remember the impor- 
tance of the direction given to things at the out- 
set,—that States are forming almost in a day 
which are soon to hold the destiny of the country 
in their hands—that a great part of the new set- 
tlers are not only poor, but ignorant and insensi- 
ble to the value of institutions which they most 
need—that during the last summer, on the aver- 
age,nearly five hundred foreign emigrants (enough 
to make a village) were daily carried westward 
over a single railroad in New York, we cannot 
acknowledge that the few among them who are but 
striving to build up institutions of education and 
religion, demand rightfully our sympathy and 
aid. 

The more difficult question is how to render 
effectual aid. One mode is, that of giving money 
to be expended in the West, in the endowing of 
schools or the erection of churches. We would 
not diminish the amount given for such purposes. 
We specify these two objects for a triple reason ; 
because very frequent calls are made for aid to 
such projects ; because we consider them among 
the least profitable methods of rendering service 
to the West ; and because they call off attention 
from the most effective methods. We doubt the 
wisdom of investing charity in these immoveable 
forms, in places about which we know very lit- 
tle, and under circumstances which, however 
they may seem to those immediately interested, 
really present but a very doubtful claim for aid. 
We should rejoice at all efforts to send efficient 
teachers or preachers to a new region, leaving 
them to select their place of action, but we doubt 
if there be many places in which they are likely 
to be useful, where the people are not themselves 
able to provide a place for instruction or worship. 
The western country may have abundant use for 
its means, but it is anything but a destitute and 
impoverished country. In general a community 
which, either from a want of population or a want 
of interest, will not provide ploces fur schools or 
churches, will not attend them when established 


There are about 100 pupils in 


by others. It will be found in most cases that 
8 ch institutions, when built up by foreign aid, 
have died out, or lingered almost useless till ar 
increasing and improving population which needs 
no assistance, has taken hold, and revivified them. 
In general, that they may be useful, they must 
attract, and be sustained by, the interest, money, 
labor, and sacrifices of those who would enjoy 
them. 

We have therefore as a rule, (we know there 
are many exceptions) but a qualified confidence 
in the utility of contributions fur the erection, 
either of schools or churches, in the Mississippi 
valley. What then can he donet To us it 
seems that there are two principal methods in 
which New England may be of service to the 
West. 

The first is to encourage competent teachers 
and ministers to establish themselves in these new 
and opening fields of labor. We therefore look 
with great interest on the efforts made by differ- 
ent religious bodies to diffuse religious instruction 
throughout the more recent settlements. And 
although there may be objections to their plan of 
action, the efforts made by Governor Slade, 
Miss Beecher, and others, to provide for the West 
a better class of teachers, are conceived in the 
spirit of the wisest Christian forethought. It is 
not money that the West wants, so much as a 
sufficient number of well-educated persons of re- 
liable character, who shall dedicate themselves to 
the mental and moral improvement of these new 
regions. Such personsare engaged ina noble 
work which will bear fruit ages to come, and 
they have a rightful claim on all who can appre- 
ciate the necessity of such Jabors, and the sac- 
tifices which they involve. 

But after all, the most effective way in our 
power of benefiting the West, is by raising the 
standard 9f education and character among us at} 
home. In anew community, nothing is so im-| 
portant as an intelligent and high principled man. 
The presence or absence of a few such men, may 
decide the fate of that community for a century. 
It is to a few such men, generally,going forward 
at the outset, guiding public opinion, creating it, 
often acting contrary to it, that new regions owe 
their good institutions, and a happy direction of 
customs and tastes ; and it is from the want of a 
few such men at the outset, that other communi- 
ties, of equal advantages in other things, lag far | 
behind. ‘There is no such gift to a new country | 
as that of a wise, energetic, liberal, high-prin-| 
cipled, Christian man. 

This sitggests what is most needfui to be done | 
Every year there are thousands of our! 











by us. 
young men and women, leaving us to make their | 
homes in the new states along the Mississippi.— | 
Throughout the West are scattered the children 
of New England, an army of missionaries, sent | 
by usannually to those new regions. Great | 
numbers of them are, and will be found in re-| 
sponsjble positions. In the different professions, | 


other than a rhetorical reason. Emphasis is 
gained by it, and the reader's sympathy. Paul 
ranks himself in among that portion of the Gen- 
tiles now converted to Christ. 

Bearing in remembrance what was said in our 
last exegetical article, (No. Il.) om another pas- 
sage of the same epistle, as to the generally con- 
gratulatury character of the whole letter, and 


‘the special ground of that congratulation, viz.— 


that the Ephesian Church had held fast their 
claim to the right of having come into full 
posse sion of the Christian privileges and hopes, 
by the act of conversion on equal terms with the 
(elect) Jews,—in conformity with a divine in- 
tention or “predestination’’ tu that effect,—we 
are ready for the examination of the passage in 
question. 

Does it teach, or imply, the general dogma of 
innate Depravity! Let us see. In the first 
place, there is no particle of evidence that the 
phrase ‘‘children of wrath’? (orgee) can be made 
to bear the horrible construction which pulpit 
usage has often glibly put upon it, as if it refer- 
red to the wrath of God, and regarded men, in 
any state, as the objects of that wrath. On the 
contrary, that meaning is rendered impossible by 
the occurrence immediately after (v. 4) of the 
disjunctive conjunction ‘but’? introducing God 
as standing in contrast with the spirit of wrath— 
‘* But God who is rich in mercy, Fc.” 

In the next place it appears that, so far from 
the sinful persons here described being declared 
children of a wrathful Deity, or exposed to such, 
they are said to be ‘children of wrath,’ in ex- 
actly the same sense that a corresponding class 
are, in the preceding verse, said to be ‘children 
of disobedience."’ {tis a very common Hebra- 
ism. A right translation would be, in the one 
case, ‘disobedient children,’ and in the other, 
‘“‘wrathful,”” or sensually passionate,—fleshly— 
lustful,—*‘children."’ A quality is predicated 
by a substantive in the genitive (or possessive) 
case, instead of by an adjective—e. g. ‘son of 
perdition.”” The ‘‘wrath,”’ then, is subjective, 
with the offender, not a consequence of the of- 
fence in the Divine disposition. 

We come now to the word Phusei, rendered 
in our version “by nature.’’ The same word 
occurs in a parallel sense in Gal. ii: 15. In 
both instances it refers, not to the original state 
of the moral constitution, but to the national dis- 
tinction, and the educational characteristic. In 
the latter case this is as plain as language can 
make it. When aman is called, as there by 
Paul, a ‘Jew by nature,”’ it is clear that nothing 
is asserted of his moral depravity, or the contra- 
ry. Various Greek authorities might be cited— 
inscriptions and manuscripts,—to prove that this 
use of Phusis, as signifying “natural birth, fami- 
ly or nation,” is legitimate. And that this is its 
use here, is certified by the fact that this notional 
distinction, as between Jew and Gentile, is ex- 
actly what it is Paul’s ¢rift, throughout the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


By the omission of three words (viz. ‘‘such 
Congregationalists as’’) an omission that lies be- 
tween us and thé printer, we were guilty the 
other day, of Presbyterianizing Rev. H. W. 
Beecher and the Editors of the Independent. 
We noticed the mistake, but conceived it impos- 
sible that anybody should be misinformed by it, 
and omitted to correct it. ‘TM idea of represent- 
ing the Independent as the organ of Presbyterian- 
ism is about as reasonable as that of represonting 
the Washington Union as advocating Whig poli- 
tics. Considering the present relations of the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists in New 
York, however, it ought not to be wondered at, 
that the latter are a little sensitive. Be it known, 
then, to all mankind (that read the Register) that 
the Independent and its able correspondent, Rev. 
Mr. Beecher, are consistent, straight-forward, 
indefatigable champions of the Congregational 
Polity. While the Presbyterians are badgering 
them for being Unitarians, it would be cruel in 
us, and ungrateful, to return the compliment by 
ealling them Presbyterians. We have hopes 
that they wil] some day be on as strong ground 
theologically, as they already are ecclesiastically. 
As some earnest of this pleasant consummation 
we quote the following from the first page of their 
last paper, and are happy to adopt thesentiment : 

** When Parliament had determined to tolerate 
all who believed in the fundamentals of Christian- 
ity, the divines were called upon to consider and 
report what these fundamentals were. The 
great and good Baxter, the leading divine on the 
committee, ‘fetsgaded his brethren to report the 
apostles’ creed, the Lord's prayer, and the ten 
commandments." And when it was objected 
that it would include Socinians, he said, ‘it is 
impossible, in my opinion, to devise a form of 
words to which heretics would not subscribe, 
when they had perverted them to their own sense.’ 





jin the walks of business, among the editors of | whole passage, to insist upon and keep in view, 
| periodicals, among the teachersof the young, they | —48 its abolition by the gospel was the very 
are everywhere to be met, and their influence is | thing he was here calling on the Ephesians to 
cut of all proportion to their numbers. It is | glory in, and give thanks for. Whoever would 
through these, our real representatives, that New see another example of the use of Phusis in a 
England must bless or curse the West. What) sense that forbids the idea of natural depravity 
Is it on the side of good mor-! will find a striking one in Rom. it: 14. 

Thus it follows that Paul's object was, instead 


is that influence? 
als and religious faith’ Is it characterized by a} 
wise, self-denying and Christian forecast ' 


selfish advancement? Whatever the influence of| ungodly, disobedient condition with those Gen- 
these emigrants may be, depends mainly on their | tiles and Jews both that were still ‘‘dead in tres- 


Every thing else that | passes and sins ;’’ ‘‘among’’ them,—i. e. as bad 
i or mnmtenet the ttriokh mercy’? and 
0 


God are made the more con- 


previous culture at home. 
aangeaprerengeligel ~de BBE 2s te - » ry ol. n<c— D; 
with what we may do here, in traising up aright | ‘*great love 
the young, sv many of whom will hereafter find | Spicuous. 

| their homes west of the Alleghanies. | Ithelps greatly to the satisfactoriness of this 
Remembering this incessant emigration, we | !™terpretation to find that the common rendering 
| regard every school in New Fnagland as a school | of the remaining phrase, ‘‘even as others,”’ is in- 
In the original, both of Griesbach and 





| for the West, and every church in New England | Correct. 
las a chureh for the West, and every good insti- | Valpy, Leipoi, (others) is preceded by the de- 
| tution among us, which tends to raise the young finite article (01). ‘This fixes the refe-ence di- 
ltoa higher level of Christian civilization, as an rectly back to the persons spoken of in the latter 

institution for the West. So freely in our coun- | Part of verse 2, as already explained, and inea- 


| try do the vital circulations flow through the so- | Paciiates the passage for any such universal ap- | 


|cial body, that never are we doing so much for | plication as the eighteenth and nineteenth ques- 
‘newly settled districts as when we are raising the tons and answers of ‘The Shorter Catechism” 
;standard of Christian intelligence, morals and | would desire for it. 

the . 


piety here at home. You cannot elevate 


Is it | of asserting the generalviogma which these words | 
building and sustaining liberally useful public in-| have often been brought to support, simply to | 
stitutions! Or is it time-serving, looking only | declare that the Ephesian converts, before their | 


tur personal success, thinking only of gain, or) conversion were in precisely the same sensual, | 


icharacter of the young in the most secluded | 
town of New England, but the effect of it, before 
many years are past, will be felt in more than one 
| comunity of the West. 


| A school is important, not because it is estab- | 
| lished in a particular district, but because it is| 
| well attended and we!l taught; and in whatever | 
place those educated in it afterwards make their | 
|home, the place profits from the school just as | 
| much as if it stood in its centre. So with church- 
;es: 


if we neglect those at home while the young 
lare forming their habits, it will be idle to build | 
| them up at a distance in the new places to which | 
| they emigrate. Rear the young up religiously | 
|at home, and wherever they go they will have 


churches of their own. | 

The first thing then, if we would benefit the | 
West, is to make our homes, schools, and | 
| churches, as effective as possible in training up | 
|toa high standard of excellence and character | 
the young, so many of whom will soon leave us. | 
Schools and churches here are more under our 
own eye, and can be sustained with less waste 
lof means. The numbers who attend them will 
|be much larger than in new communities, so 
| thinly populated as not to be able to support such 
institutions of their own. In this way we begin 
at the begining and educate those, many of whom 
will spend their Jives in regions far removed 
from us. 





We would not decline aiding institutions in 
new regions, but only urge a more faithful atten- 
tion to those at home. The migratory character 
of our population is such that a good school, or 
/an efficient church in New England, makes itself 
ispeedily felt over the whole country. We are 
likely to do most towards promoting the progress 
of society when we do most towards building up 
such institutions at home. This seems to be 
our appointed field of labor. This is our true 
missionary system, (on a grander scale than any 
partial organization,) by means of which streams 
of good influence may reach every department of 
life throughout the land. 


NOTE-WORTHY TEXTS.—NO. III. 


“And were by nature the children of wrath, even as 
others.” Eph. ii: 3 

By reading consecutively the 20th verse of the 
Ist chapter, the Ist verse of the 2d chapter, and 
the 5th verse of the 2d chapter, it will be seen 
that they contain the whole of the essential course 
of thought within those limits, and that all else 
is parenthetical. The analogy is thus: As God 
hath ‘‘raised Christ from the dead, and set him 
at his own right hand in the heavenly places,” 
(i: 20)—so, ‘*you hath he quickened, who were 
dead in trespasses and sins,’’ (ii: 1) —and 
‘thath quickened us together with Christ’’(ii: 5 ) 
The using ‘‘you’’ and us,’’ interchangeably, vc- 





ANSWERING OUR OWN PRAYERS. 


We have the most entire faith in prayer, and 
in the divine influence on our hearts through 
prayer. Without it the true spirit of devotion, 
of love to God and love to man, will inevitably 
die out. But sincere prayer must be the act hot 
merely of the tongue, but of the whole man, 
The mind must 
comprehend what it is that we are praying for, 


the whole soul must be moved to join in the peti- 


heart, soul, voice and hand. 


tion, and after the formal act of prayer is over, 


| we must be ready with voice and hand to do all 


that we can to accomplish that for which we have 
prayed. We must strive, when we can, to an- 
swer our prayers. He who prays for the cause 
of education, or for the extension of Christ's 
kingdom, or the establishment of peace upon 
the earth, and yet does nothing to advance the 
object of his prayers, cannot pray in spirit and 
in truth. His devotion is hollow and false in the 
sight of God. Let us remember this, and make 
our prayers effectual by the conformity of our 
lives tothem. A great deal of true theology is 
taught in the following anecdote, which we com- 
mend to our readers : 


‘‘In the vicinity of B , lived a poor but 
industrious man, depending for support on his 
daily labor. His wife fell sick, and not being 
able to hire a nurse, he was obliged to confine 
himself to the sick bed and family. His means 
of support thus cut off, he soon found himself in 
need. Having a wealthy neighbor near, he de- 
termined to go and ask him for two bushels of 
wheat, with a promise to pay as soon as his wife 
became so much better that he could leave her 
and return to his work. Accordingly he took 
his bag, went to his neighbor’s, and arrived while 
the family were at morning prayers ‘The pray- 
er concluded, the poor man stepped in and made 
known his business, promising to pay with the 
avails of his first labor. The farmer was very 
sorry he could not accommodate him, but he had 
promised to loan a large sum of money, and had 
depended upon his wheat to make it out ; but he 
presumed neighbor would let him have it. 

** With a tearful eye ana a sad heart the poor 
man turned away. Assoon as he had left the 
house, the farmer’s little son stepped up and said, 
‘Father, did not you pray that God would clothe 
the naked, feed the hungry, relieve the dis- 
tressed, and comfort the mourners?’ 

“*Yes; why?’ J 

‘* ‘Because, father, if I had your wheat I would 
answer that prayer.’ ’’ 





The intellectual, emotional and practical pow- 
ers should act in harmony. An exclusively in- 
tellectual cultivation becomes one-sided and un- 
sound. The emotions, unless leading to action, 
become morbid. Practical benevolence, cut off 
from the higher springs of moral and religious 
principles, loses its vitality. The sentiments of 
piety separated froin just views of God, may in- 
cite to almost any enormity. Christ came that 
he might bear witness to the truth, and through 
the truth awaken right feelings and lead to right 








curs throughout the epistle, and evidently has no 


actions. 


Questionless, ‘a nose of wax’ may more easily 
| be made of a creed than of the Bijle. The creed 
‘deals in generals, the Bible in particulars. A 
leollection of revealed facts comes with weight 
‘upon the understanding and the conscience; but 
‘creeds are instruments of conformity rather than 
| conversion.”’ 





| 

| Tt would be a reflection on the taste and dis- 
| crimination of our readers, tv presume that they 
| have overlooked the singular merits of the beau- 
| tiful verses we have the privilege of making pub- 


rigidly maintained up to the present day; and 
though the project was opposed, ridiculed and de- 
cried at the outset, and was repeatedly at the 
point of failure, probably no paper in the country 
has gained patronage more rapidly, or has nowa 
surer hold upon the public patronage. 

Mr. e was born and bred a Congregation- 
alist, resident in Boston was an active mem- 
ber, fthe Park Street and then of the Essex 
Street Church, and, on his removal to New York, 
joined the Presbyterian communivn, in the ex- 
pectation of finding the same free spirit under a 
somewhat different organization. In this he was | 
early disappointed, and serious difficulties in the 
Tabernacle Church, to which he had attached 
himself, deepened the disappointment into utter 
disgust and loathing. The Society worshipping 
in the Tabernacle having become so much in- 
volved in debt as to render the sale of their 
chureh-edifice necessary, Mr. Hale became its 
purchaser, and established in it the first Congre- 
gational Church in New York, retaining the 
property for several years at the imminent haz- 
ard of his own private fortune, and when the So- 
ciety became able to take it off his hands, relin- 
quishing it to them without profit to himself, and 
at a cost greatly reduced by the rents which he 
had received from it. The church thus formed 
became the parent of anumerous progeny, not 
less than tenor eleven Congregational churches 
having been gathered and established in New 
York and Brooklyn within the last ten years. 
Each of these derived essential aid from Mr. 
Hale’s countenance and counsel, and received 
trom him munificent contributions. Atthe same 
time he sustained missionary operations in behalf 
of Congregationalism in Western New York and 
in Michigan, and for several years assumed the 
sole support, first of an itinerant missionary and 
then ofa pastor at Detroit. He adopted this 
cause as the one, which Providence had com- 
mended peculiarly to his charity ; and the list of 
his benefactions to it, as compared with his in- 
come and property, places him in the foremost 
rank among generous givers. At the same time 
no other good cause urged its claims on his liber- 
ality in vain; and his private and domestic char- 
ities to all classes of the poor and friendless were 
profuse and unintermitted. He seemed to live 
but to do good, and prized property solely as a 
trust for the well-being of man and the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ upon the earth. 
We know not where to look for a more illustri- 





‘lic from time to time, over the signature of J. V. 
|The same delicaey of perception and sensibility 
\that gives Mr. Very so much power and grace 
las an Interpreter of Nature, requires in him ne- 
_cessarily a modesty that rather hides his produc- 
‘tions than employs the usual arts to thrust them 


into notice. It would seriously provoke us, not 


las Editors but as humble friends of elegant let- 
| ters, to have these sterling words of genius pass- 
| ed by as only the accidental tenants of the news- 
| paper Poet’s Corner. 


THE LEAFLESS TREE. 


1 too will wait with thee returning Spring, 
When thick the leaves shall cling on every bough, 
And birds within their new-grown arbor sing, 
Unmindful of the storms that tear it now. 
Theugh now against me beats the furious blast, 
And o’er my hend in scornful triumph rides ; 
Soi n, soon the winter's bondage shall be past, 
To him who in the Savior's love confides ; 

And as his Father to thy limbs retarns 
Biossoms and bloom to sprinkle o’er thy dress, 
So shall Christ call from out their funeral urns 
Those who in patience still their souls possess ; 
And clothe in raiments never to wax old, 

All whom his Father gave him for his fold. 





3. ¥. 


LIFE & WRITLN Uo OF @PaveD 224LD, | 


| ‘To many of our readers David Hale has been 
known chiefly as one of the Editors of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce ; and with some of them we 
doubt not that his name bears an unsavory re- 
|putation. His paper, though its ability and re- 
iiableness have given it an immense circulation, 
has been, in times of high political excitement, 
condemned and @bused by the zealots of all par- 
ties. His free-trade principles brought him into 
suspicion with the Whigs, his strong predilection 
for the men and measures of the Whig party in 
general made him no favorite with the Demo- 


servatismn to stea] the hearts of any third party. 
| His non-conformity has borne largely the stigma 
for even candid and honest 
jmen, while they can recognize the merits of an 
opponent, find it hard to believe in the straight- 
| forwardness of a path which makes an acute an- 
‘gle with their own. 


lof inconsistency ; 


We confess that, with great 
| respect for the Journal of Commerce on account 
| of the high moral position which it had occupied, 
we lacked till now the clew to its seeming eccen- 
| tricities,—the equation by which to correct the 
| parallax of its orbit. But we find, from the Me- 
}moir before us, that the subjects, on which Mr. 
| Hale broke fellowship with his party, were sub- 
jects on which he had firmly fixed opinions before 
he thought of being an editor, and which had a 
real or imagined connection with the articles of 
his religious faith, They are subjects, which, 
|(were we disposed to discuss them,) would be 
out of place in a journal like ours, and we have 
only alluded to them, in order to vindicate the 
| posthumous fame of an eminently good man. 

Weare somewhat fond and fanciful in matters 
of etymology ; and, though Webster condemns 
the use of the word avocation to designate a man’s 
trade or profession, we delight in so using it.— 
An avocation is a side-calling, a collateral pursuit. 
Man’s only vocation ought to be that of a Chris- 
tian,—the culture of his mind and heart for God 
and heaven. The true Christian can make his 
secular calling, however much time and thought 
it may demand, nothing more than an avocation. 
We doubt whether this distinction has ever been 
more fully exemplified, than in the life of David 
Hale. Successively a teacher, a merchant, a 
manufacturer and an editor, and in each walk of 
life enterprizing and indefatigably diligent, from 
early manhood he gave the first place to his self- 
nurture and his social usefulness as a pledged 
follower of Christ, and made his worldly calling 
auxiliary to the pursuit of ‘ the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.”” His education in boy- 
hood extended only to the rudiments of learning, 
though he wassurrounded by influences adapted 
to stimulate his intellectual curiosity, and to give 
him enlarged and generous views of all the great 
interests of humanity. His mercantile life man- 
ifested great energy of character and an integrity 
beyond bribe, but was attended with very limited 
success. During this period, he was actively 
engaged in the religious and philanthropic enter- 
prises of the day, and attracted notice as an able 
contributor to the columns of the Boston Record- 
er. These circumstances directed attention to 
him as a fit man to assume an important share in 
the management of the paper projected in 1828, 
on the plan of a rigid adherence to certain great 
moral principles in its news department, its ad- 
vertisements, and the arrangement of its office 
business. These principles, among which are 
the entire exclusion of irreverence and scurrility, 
the repudiation of all advertisements of a confess- 
edly immoral tendency, and the suspension of 





labor of all kinds during the Sabbath, have been 


ous example of a wholly consecrated life—of a 
| stewardship from God constantly borne in mind 
| and faithfully discharged. 
Mr. Hale's private life indicated the establish- 
ed reign of Christian principle in his heart. 
| Numerous biographical incidents, touchingly de- 
tailed by his Pastor, Rev. Mr. Thompson, make 
| us feel how dear he must have been in the more 
His 
integrity was fearless and uncompromising, his 
| sense of justice acute and active, his sympathies 
| prompt and warm, his endurance of injury singu- 
| larly meek and patient, and, withal, as must ever 
| be the case with one who takes the All-perfect 
for his pattern, his self-estimate modest and hum- 
ible. His last days were cheered by the conso- 


| lations of the religion, of which his life had 


| intimate circle where he was best known. 








————, 


es 


and structure, its identity with the individual bu-| gift which, if eultivated, may be the source of 

ried will be preserved.” On pp. 28,29, he says,| pure and unspeakable pleasure to her friends, 

“Reasoning on the subject, we should presume There ars those to whom we feel ourselves to be 

that the future body would be of such a nature under perpetual obligations, though we have lis. 

as to be unaffected by mechanical or chemical tened to them only a few hours. These are ihe 

action ; and which might exist with equal free-, rare accomplishments. But we would speak 

dom, and without change, in the midst of the here of musical attainments which may be reach- 

sun, or the voleano, or in the polar ice. . . . ed in almost every family. Most persons, if pro. 

Of such a substance, therefore, the spiritual body perly instructed, may learn to sing common tunes, 

may be composed, or of something analogous to 80 that music may enter into family worship, and 

it.” But what becomes then of the corporeal, make a part of the evening emertainment. Chil. 

identity, ‘‘the peculiarity of form and structure,” | dren very early should be encouraged in this, 

“the same elements in the same proportion !’’) We know of no way in which Sunday evenings 

The two suppositions are wholly inconsistent may be spent.so happily as with an admixture of 
with one another, and the identity which depends sacred music. If must have a humanizing and 

on ‘‘sameness of chemical composition,” is on | Christianizing influence upon the young. We 
the very face of it a supposition which cannot have always remembered with thankfulness the 

reasonably be entertained for a moment. The Sunday evening psalm singing which we were 

personal identity which runs through our lives, | permitted to enjoy years ago, and which we have 
must be identity of soul, connected with our per- carried with us ever since with its hallowed as- 
sonal consciousness, going with us through all sociation as among our pleasantest recollections ; 
changes of bodily structure, which are only | and now whenever we hear one of those old 

changes of raiment, and in no way essential to tunes it calls up a whole train of delightful mem- 

our individual existence. ories. Our attention has at this time been call- 

We, therefure, dismiss this whole notion of ed to the subiect by an extract in the New York 
bodily identity, and come back to President Tribune froma lecture recently given by Mr. 

Hitehcock’s first proposition, which is this ; “The | Giles in New York, which closed with an elo- 
Bible distinctly announces the fact that there will quent appeal in behalf of the popalar cultivation 
be a resurrection of the dead at the end of the, of music as an element in the education of the 
world.”” But when is the end of the world?) family and society. ‘“* We want it,” said he, “ on 
The end of the world to each man is the moment) the Summer’s evening, when our work is done, to 
of his death ; and that,we believe, is the timejof his rest the spirit while we rest the body; and, as 
resurrection? In the same chapter, (John v.)| the eye is filled with sweet images of natural 
where Jesus says ‘‘the hour is coming in which) beauty, to bring the soul into accord with the 
all that are in their graves shall come forth,’’| celestial goodness. _ We want it by the Winter’s 
ete,, he also says, “‘the hour is coming and now is,| night, around the Winter's fire, to cheer us dur- 
when the dead shall hear the son of God, and| ing the passing hours, and to blend amusement 
they who hear shall hve.’’ ‘*The resurrection,’ | with the highest influences of humanity, We 
says President H. ‘‘is to take place, according to, Want it in the circles of friendship, not only for 
Paul, at the coining of Christ.’’ But when is delight, but for charity and peace, to exclude the 
that? May it not be to each one at the moment| demons of slander, and to silence the jargon of 
of his death? We believe that it is. party spirit. We want it in our dwellings and in 

President Hitcheock’s second proposition is| Ur churches. This would break the monotony 

this: “The Bible represents the germ of the of our homes, it would give new brightness and 
resurrection body as proceeding from the body | J°y to our gatherings ; whether for society or for 
that is laid in the grave.” Certainly; but may worship, it would increase the zeal of our hospi- 
it not proceed from it at the moment of death?| ‘ality, and give a fresh charm to our whole so- 
“‘If,’’ says President H: ‘nothing is derived from cial life.’ 

the grave, or from the body once Jaid there, for 
what possible reason does the Bible constantly 
speak of a resurrection from the grave’’’ The 
expression from the grave is synonymous with 
the expression from the dead ; and the fifteenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians, which President H. 
refers to as showing that ‘‘the resurrection body 
does arise from that which was /aid in the grave,” 
says not one word about the grave. The whole 
comparison there instituted between the germi- 
nation of the seed and the resurrection of the! real obscurity. We of course cannot verify the ac- 
|dead, if construed according to the strictness of| curacy, whieh is the only measure of the worth of 
the letter, would show that as the germ of the} this Lexicon; bat it so happened that, when we 
plant springs up immediately upon the death or) received the book, it fell open in our hands at the 
dissolution of the seed, so the germ of the spirit-| word withdraw, and under that word, in its sense of 
ual body immediately comes forth upon the death | “to retreat, e. g. from a battle,” we find redire given 
or dissolution of the corporeal body. To suppose @5 the corresponding Latin. Now we will stake 
that the body, after being dissolved and reorgan- | °F reputation for scholarship on the assertion that 
ised perhaps a thousand times, shall at the end! "° Latinist worthy of the name ever employed so 
of some thousands of years be raised and reunited frigid a word as redire in describing a military re- 


F ; ‘ reat. We hav imi si $i . 

with the soul, ‘‘is to do away entirely the force : an ; : . pate em similar at a wr 
z ; A : . : eral instances, though we ez s 

of this beautiful illustration.’”” The immediate- gh we cannot assert thet they 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AnTHON’s Encuisu-Latin Lexicon: arevised edition of 
Riddle’s and Arnold’s. 


We would rather have the reprint without the 
revision. Not without ample ground, we distrust 
Anthon as an editor. He is amazingly careless 
and inaccurate, and always bestows the greatest 
work where the least is needed, while he reverent- 
ly declines lifting the cloud-mantle where there is 














| breathed the spirit and borne the power; and, 
| when he passed from earth, there were thousands 
| to “* rise up and call him blessed.”’ 
| The writings selected in this volume are prin- 
| cipally articles on a large variety of political, mor- 
|aland religious subjects, prepared for his own 
| paper or contributed to other leading journals of 
They are ina style, seldom ornate, but 
| gested and indepen tent thought. The papers on 
| the theatre, those on Congregationalism and those 
| on the Mexican war, are documents of great and 
| permanent value, and will be read many years 
hence with the same interest, which they bore on 
_ their first appearance. We would do our part 
in bespeaking for the volume a favorable recep- 
| tion and an extensive circulation. 


| the day. 


The Memoir, 
'by Mr. Thompson, is in the highest style of bi- 
ography; and our young men, who love “ the 
/things that are excellent,’’ cannot fail to be 
| strengthened and encouraged by an example so 


_Mr. Hale’s own writings will reward repeated 


perusal, and are of themselves a precious monu- 
| ° . . . . 
| ment to his intellectual and religious merit. 





} 
| THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 

Man’s immortality, connected with a system of 
divine retribution, is a doctrine implied in almost 
every page of the New Testament. It is one of 
the cardinal doctrines of our religion, without 
which life would be divested of its highest inter- 
est and meaning. But when shall the dead be 
raised, and with what body shall they come? 
These are questions not of the same essential 
importance as that relating to our immortality ; 
but still they are questions full of interest, which 
every thoughtful person will strive at times to 
answer. And if we only bear in mind the subor- 
dinate character of these subjects, and the ex- 
treme difficulty of arriving at results perfectly sat- 
isfactory respecting them, it is right, and it may 
be profitable for us, to inquire into them, and ask 
what light has been thrown upon them by reason 
and the sacred writings. 

President Hitchcock, in his discourses entitled 
The Seasons Spiritualised, lays down the following 
propositions as taught by the Scriptures ; 1, That 
there will be a resurrection of the dead at the 
end of the world ; 2, That the germ of the resur- 
rection body proceeds from that which is laid in 
the grave; 3, That our present organization will 
not exist in the resurrection body; 4, That the 
difference between our present and future bodies 
must be very great; 5, That the spiritual body 
will possess a specific and individual identity ; 
and he says, philosophy shows us that this iden- 
tity cannot be an identity of particles or of organ- 
ization between our present and future bodies, 
but ‘‘ that sameness of chemical composition and 
idiosyncrasy of form and structure are all that is 
essential to personal corporeal identity.””. A man 
at the age of twenty goes to China and remains 
there many years, till he does not ‘*probably re- 
tain in his composition a single particle of the 
body which he acquiredin America. But. he is 
still the same man, and why? Because,” says 
Pres. Hitchcock, ‘his body is made up of the 
same kind of elementary matter combined in the 
same proportion as in America, and has the same 
form and structure.”’ Is this true? Suppose that 
he leaves here at the age of ten and returns at 
the age of seventy. He retains his personal 
identity. But is ‘‘his body made up of the same 
kind of elementary matter combined in the same 
proportion” as when he left, and ‘has he the 
same form and structure?’ In every one of 
these particulars, we think there can be no doubt 
that many men of his own age may be tound 
whose bodies are more identical with his than the 
body which he carried with him as a boy. On 
pp- 26, 27, President H. says, ‘‘God may give 
to the man raised from the grave, such a body as 
pleases him, just as he does to the plant ; but if 
it be only composed of the same elements in the 


erats, while he had too much stability and con-| well worthy their imitation. At the same time, 





are very frequent. But the book is swollen to 754 
ness oi the change, when once dissolution has ‘ ; aan 
tak , ‘ a ak aia . | pages, mainly by useless hair-splitting among the 
taken place, is a significant part o © COMpari~ | senses of English words. It may answer “a good 
purpose”’ where nothing better is at hand; but the 
: © | boy who has Leverett’s Lexicon, will take much 
Semsescaneoang with many other passages of Scrip-| safer counsel for his comfort and bis good seholar- 
| ture. W hen Jesus proved to the Saddueces, who} ship, by using for his exercises our friend Torrey’s 
denied the resurrection of the dead, that Abraham English-Latin Appendix to the later editions of 
_and Isaae and Jacob were then living; when he} Leverett. The only respect in which Anthon’s 
spoke of Lazarus who died and was carried by Lexicon has the advantage of Torrey’s, is its copi- 
the angels into Abraham's bosom, and of the rich | ous vocabulary of proper names. : 
man who being in torments wished a message to A TREASURY OF PLEAsURE Books ror Youno Cut- 
be sent to his brethren who were then alive;| ?®£%:, with more than one hundred illustrations. Low- 

; : ell; William G. Baker. London ; Joseph Crendall. 

when he said to the malefactor, ‘This day 


It strikes one singularly to see two publish 
; ‘ ae g j ‘ publishers, 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise,”’ he used Jan-| one in Lowell, the other in London, associated in 


Bie ae te 

| guage which, if strictly interpreted, necessarily the publication of a book But so it is; and it is 
implies, that ages do not intervene between death | one of the indications of the manner in which na- 
and the resurrection, We draw the same infer-| tions are blended together through the means of 
jence from the Transfiguration, when Moses and | Steamboats, Railroads and commercial intercourse. 
| Elias appeared to the apostles, and from St- To our taste, this is the best child’s book for the 
| Paul's language when he has a desire to depart | season that we have seen. Itis capitally print- 
| (that is, to die) and be with Christ. | ed, and is filled with excellent wood engravings.— 
Other forms of expression, we know, are| /t contains the veritable, world-renowned and al- 
‘used, which, taken alone, would seem to convey | W298 new “History of Little Bo-Peep;” “The 


| the impression of a sleep in the grave and a fu- House that Jack Built ;” “The wonderful Story of 


ison. 
And this view of man’s continued existence 








|ture resurrection ; but passages of the kind we 
have referred to, greatly predominate, and may 
be literally understood, and the other passages 
construed in harmony with them without doing 
violence in any case tothe sacred writings. Our 
own view of the subject, that which we gather 
from the language of the New Testament, is, 
that at the moment of death we shall be changed, 
God giving every one his own body, a spiritual 
form adapted to our new condition of being, and 
which may go on changing forever with our 
spiritual progress. How this is done, whether 
the rudiments of our spiritual bodies are drawn 
from our present material frames, or whether we, 
that is, our spirits, as vital elements, are clothed 
upon anew, are questions which we cannot an- 
swer. We do not suppose that Jesus intended 
to give any definite information on these subjects, 
How little has he done to gratify our curiosity ; 
and how much to establish our faith in the great 
and essential facts of our existence here and here- 
after! 
We have the highest respect for Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s ability in his own cherished departments of 
science. Butin any branch of learning, it requires 
great familiarity with its facts and its methods 
of study to be able to reason correctly. An 
able theologian in reasoning on legal subjects and 
an able lawyer in reasoning on theological sub- 
jects, will often make blunders, which a much 
inferior man in his own province will at once de- 
tect and wonder at. A most distinguished geol- 
ogist may be a poor Biblical critic. The wise 
man will find where his strength lies, and be ve- 
ry modest about passing judgment on subjects out 


Henry Penny ;” the mournful tragedy of “The 
death and burial of Cock Robin ;” “Mother Hub- 
bard and her Dog;” and some twenty other of 
those infant classics, which, as Burke says, mod. 
ern degeneracy has not reached,and which “the de- 
vastating hand of modern improvement,” to use 
Father Taylor’s phrase, has not touched. We think 
them infinitely better than those sentimental sto- 
ries, which, under just enough morality to gain ad- 
mittance into a Sunday School Library, hide the 
worst mischiefs of novels for children. We like 
them because they are just what hey pretend tobe, 
—a chime to the ear, a picture for the eye, and a 
stimulant to the play of the imagination. The child 
understands that reading them is mere play, and 
does not imagine there is anything virtuous in it. 
And when it is done, he is prepared for a serious 
lesson, for profitable labor. We trust to the in- 
stincts of children, who throw aside a whole li- 
brary of proper, sensible, pretentious books recom- 
mended by very sensible people, for the sake of 
getting at and rioting in the history of Chicken Lit- 
tle, Cock Robin, or the Old Dame and her Silver 
Sixpence. We are afraid that in these days of pro- 
gress we may risk all reputation for good sense, 
but we confess that we are glad to see so beautiful 
an edition of a book containing such (yes, we must 
use the word) valuable works. 

Reticious Lecrurss on Peculiar Phenomena in the Four 


Seasons: delivered to the Students in Amherst College by 
Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D., ete. ete. 


This handsomely printed little volume, half sci- 
entific, half poetic, in its form, and wholly religious 
in its purpose, contains some striking illustrations, 
and some really fine passages, one of which, the 
Coronation of Winter, may be feund on our first 
page. Some of the analogies are far-fetched, and 





of his province. A very able divine in his specu- 
lations on managing a boat may be silenced by a 
boatman of very inferior gifts. When President 
Hitchcock, in opposition to such views as we 
have here stated, says, ‘‘such opinions can be 
made consistent with the Bible, only on the ra- 
tionali:tic principle of exegesis, called aecommo- 
dation ; which means, when stated plainly, that 
we are to consult our philosophy as to what the 
Bible should mean, rather than the laws of gram- 
matical construction to learn what it doés mean ;”’ 
he forgets that there are two classes of texts, 
which must be interpreted in accommodation, not 
to ‘‘our philosophy,’’ but to one another. Ther is 
therefore no place for dogmatism on this subject, 
either on his side or ours. ‘It doth not yet ap_ 
pear’’ says St. John ‘*what we shall be.”” We 
have no reason to suppose that even the Apdstles 
were specially enlightened in regard to our fu- 
ture bodies. 








MUSIC AT HOME. 


We are glad to see among us evidence of in- 
creased attention to music, as a part of the do- 
mestic education. We do not refer to the per- 
formance of difficult pieces. When a young 


there is sometimes rather a straining for effect.— 
We do not hold to violent impressment, even for 
Christian ends. From the author’s philosophical 
habits of pursuit, and his minute knowledge of 
chemical and vegetable transformations, we had 
supposed that.he would trace out for us some of 
those finer analogies in nature, which may serve 
to throw some light on our own immortality. But 
his view of the Resurrection, based, as we think, 
on @ wrong interpretation of the Scriptures, pre- 
vents his drawing at all from this fertile source of 
instruction. The subject, however,is one on which 
good men may be content todiffer. He is not a psy- 

chologist, or a Biblical scholar,and his speculations 

in both those departments are to us unsatisfactory. 

But he is a Christian chemist and geologist ; he has 


an eye for what is grand and beautiful in nature, a 
heart to feel it,and a soul to draw from it, and teach 
to others, its religious meaning. The book,therefore, 
is a. good one,and likely to suggesttoa thinkingmind 
new topics of religious thought. The last lecture 
particularly is, like its subject, very brilliant and 
impressive. 


MonTuiy RELicious MaGaZzine. 


The Monthly Religious Magazine for December 


has reached us,and contains among its good things, 
a sound and manly discourse,by Rev. C. Robinson, 
on Manliness of Character; an interesting practi- 











same proportion, and have a peculiarity of form 


lady has a remarkable talent for music, it is a 


cal article on the relation of children to the Church 
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by Rev. H. A. Miles; a striking article, calted 
«The ineffaceable Record,” by Rev. Rufus Ellis, 
whose published writings we have never failed to 
read with satisfaction and profit ; an articleon Per- 
fection, which gives evidence of having come from 
a mind of deep religwous experience. 


The great English Quarterlies fr October, in 
their American dress, we have received from Fet- 
ridge & Co., and need add no word of commenda- 
tion. 


Craistian PsaLMs anv Hymns to aid in Public and Pri- 
vate Devotion. Selected and arranged by Jasper Hazen, 
Albany. 


This seems to us a good collection, well fitted for 
its purpose, though not so complete as two or three 
collections in our denomination. Jt is pleasant to 
see the improvement of taste in the hymns used by 
a large body like that of the Christians. 
regrets Be Sapien by Cr Toglrs ede of 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible,with thirteen engravings. 


Ptereot edition. American edition; published by M. 
W. Dodd, New York; soki by Crosby & Nichols,Boston. 


Mr. Taylor is an intense Poedo-Baptist. He has 
industriously collected the learning on the subject, 
both from Archeological and Scriptural sources.— 
He isan adept rather in the “ Letter,” than the 
“Spirit.” He handles the fathers like ninepins, 
makes equally free with Celsus and Cicero, ranges 
familiarly about among Muscovites and Abyssin- 
ians, and mouses into every nook and cranny of 
antiquity, from the Abrahamic Covenant to the pri- 
vate bathing apartments of King Argilulfus and 
Queen Theolinda. He is perfectly certain,—and 
we confess leaves it difficult for the reader to come 
to any other conclusion,—that the Baptists, in mak- 
ing dapto and baplismes, when applied to the Chris- 
tian ordinance, mean plunging under water only, and 
in making Oikos and Orkia, houses or households, 
(spoken of as baptized by the disciples) to include 
only adults, are wrong. One conclusion deduced 
from the disevssion is that the ‘close-communion”’ 
of the Baptists is a “lamentable schismatic imped- 
iment to the extension of the Gospel of Christ.” It 
might profit Mr. Taylor and many of his theologi- 
cal brethren to inquire whether there are not some 
metaphysical dogmas, that are as unessential to 
Chrisnan character and fellowship.and as “ lamen- 
table schismatic impediments,” as this mode of 
a ceremony ,—form of a form. The American ed- 
itor earnestly, but also turgidly, declares that an 
“erudite polemic cannot be found who will serious- 
ly controvert Mr. Taylor’s oracular position !’— 
Sincere as he is, he will probably be disappointed. 

Persons that have occasion to enter into an his- 
torical investigation of the matter will do well to 
consult this work. In point of dignity, scholar- 
like composure, and weight of impression, 11 is in- 
ferior to the treatise, originally published in the 
Biblical Repository, and now issued in a volume, 
of Dr. Edward Beecher. There is a petty eagerness 
for tiumph, and a vulgar display of vanity, of 
which so well-informed a writer should be ashamed. 

It is unfortunate that some of the author’s friends 
did not dissuade him from inserting the wood-cuts. 
The frontispiece, designed to aid and illustrate the 
argument, raises in our mind, involuntarily, the 
question whether an indictment might not be found 
against the publishers for pictorial blasphemy. An 
action ought ceriainly to be brought for an outrage 
on Taste that amounts to crime Christ is repre- 
sented as being baptized, (poured upon,not dipped, ) 
in the Jordan, and the whole representation is a 
collection of as many ludicrous images as could 
easily be gathered into a single vignette. The at- 
titude of Juhn, the cross standing in the water, the 
ridiculous Jordan Naiad, the dove, the colander 
held by the Baptist over the Saviour’s head, are all 


bad enough. But the figure of Jesus, the expres- 


sion of the face, the distortion and awkwardness of | 
the posture, and the horrible appearance on the | 
lower limbs half-seen under the refraction of the | 


water, are such in their effect as to render it doubt- 
ful whether the book ought to be circulated. 
this favorite picture oceurs in the volume seven 
times. 

That the controversy has not come to an end ap- 
pears from the following :— 

Essay on Curistian Bartism: by Baptist W. Noel.— 

New York; Harper & Brothers. 

The author of this work has long held an emi- 
nent place in the English Church, and his recent 
secession from it, has attracted special attention tu 
whatever comes from his pen. 
work is to show that none but believers are to be 
baptized, and that there is no authority for the bap- 
tism of infants. In his preface, he announces that 
the present essay will be followed by another, in 
which he will attempt to prove that the word bap- 


tism means immersion, and that to baptise is to | 


immerse. 

Tue Boston Book : 
erature. Boston ; 
This volume has been prepared by Mr. Fields, 

who besides being actively engaged in business as 

a member of the above firm, has found time for lit- 

erature, and has given to the world a collection of 

poems of unusual merit. It is the fourth volume 
which has been published under the same title; 
the three preceding volumes having been issued 

under the editorial supervision, successively, of H. 

T. Tuckerman, B. B. Thatcher, and G. S. Hillard. 

The present selection is quite equal to its prede- 

It is made with jadgment and taste, and 


Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


cessors. 


will do credit to our metropolitan literature [t has | 


the advantage of containing various contributions 
from some of our most distinguished writers,which 


have never before appeared in print. One of them, | 
most admirable in conception and execution, “The | 
Morning Visit,” by Dr. Holmes, we shall transfer | 


to our columns. 





Me. Livermore’s Review or THE Mexican 
War. A committee consisting of Hon. Simon 
Greenleaf, LL. D., Rev. William Jenks, D. D. 
and Rev. Barun Stow, D. D. awarded to Rev. 
A. A. Livermore the prize of $500 offered by 
the American Peace Society for the best Review 
of the Mexican War. The -review we are told 
by those who have seen it, is a most excellent 
treatise on the subject, viewing it not in its politi- 
cal, but in its moral and religious bearings. It 
isa work which ought to be circulated through 
the whole land, being as it is admirably fitted to 
induce men to follow after the things which make 
for peace. It is proposed to raise $3000 (not 
$9000 as incorrectly stated in the Register a 
week or two since) to promote the circulation of 
this book. Mr. Beckwith, the secretary of the 
Peace Society, has generously engaged to contri- 
bute a twentieth part of that sum, provided that 
others will make up the remainder. Will not 
those who are interested in this most Christian 
cause lend their aid to help it on in this most 
Christian way ! 
our faith to unite in this effort to promote the 
cause of Peace. 





Larerary Piaciarism.—Fromthe New York 
Evening Post we last week published some beau- 
tiful lines entitled The Hours, purporting to be an 
original contribution from a correspondent, ‘‘Ori- 
ole,’’ and dated Pittsfield, September, 1849. A 
friend informs us that she has had these same 
lines by her several years, and that they were 
written, she thinks, by C. P. Cranch. 





Sunpay Scnoo. Gazerte.—We have num- 
ber seven ofthis unpretending and excellent lit- 
tle paper, put forth at a very low price by our 
friends in Worcester. 


The object of this | 


It especially becomes those of 


PROPRIETOR'S NOTICE. 

Several of our subscribers have called during 
the past week, and paid their bills in advance, 
for the year beginning in January, 1850 ; a kind- 
ness which we fully appreciate, and are thankful 
for ; and we avail ourselves of the occurrence to 
bring the subject of payments to the minds of our 
subscribers generally. Experience of former 
years has convinced us that the Register list is 
one of the soundest and most prompt paying 
lists in the cuvuntry. We regret, however, to 
state, that during the past year, though more 
than three hundred names have been added to 
the list, our receipts for the year, up to this time, 
are less than at the corresponding period of the 
past year, by the sum of more than eighteen 
hundred dollars. This we attribute generally to 
thoughtlessness. 

The great inconvenience and loss to us, ar- 
ising from the delinquences of the past year, in- 
duces us, respectfully, but very earnestly, to re- 
quest of our subscribers whose bills are soon be- 
coming due in advance (3s most of them wish to 
pay at the advance price) to forward the amount 
promptly at the beginning of the year. Distant 
subscribers may forward an even amount, and the 
proper receipt will be returned. 

To those subscribers whose payments are now 
behind one, two or more years, as well as to those 
who may think the subject too small to claim 
much notice, we wish to say,that these little sums 
now due will swell, at once, into so many 
thousands in our hands, and give facilities and 
relief, the value and importance of which to us 
we are sure our friends can as little dream of, 
as they would of neglecting their remittances 
for a moment after they shall have realized the 
rea! urgency of the case. 

cP To subscribers whose accounts are behind, 
bills will be forwarded in the papers of this and 
the following week, to which immediate attention 
is earnestly requested. 











NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


Mancuester, Micnican. A letter from a 
| friend in the vicinity of Manchester, in the State 
|of Michigan, says, ‘‘ Our house of worship in 
| Manchester was dedicated, yesterday’? (Novem- 
ber 14th.) This house has heen erected by the 
| liberal Christians, or Universalists in that town, 

for the use of the Rev. T. C. Adam their pastor, 
| and who also is employed as a missionary in that 
'section of the country, by the Society here for 
| the ‘* Propagation of the Gospel amongst the 
| North American Indians and others.” The 
| services, says our friend, were conducted chiefly 
by Rev. Mr. Adam assisted by a very liberal and 
| christian-like Methodist minister. A Universal- 
| ist was invited, but was not present. The house, 
| he says, ‘‘ was dedicated to the worship of one 
| God the Father, and to Christianity interpreted 





in consistency with that great central truth, the 

paternal character and government of God. It 

was dedicated also to a revival of true religion— 
| to the inculcation of those doctrines which are of 
|a purifying and practical tendency—to such min- 
)istrations as would most directly and efficiently 
| call forth a heart-felt, sincere, and a filial piety, 
| and a philanthrophy like that of Christ who con- 
| cerned himself chiefly about the soul—about mor- 
| al and religious excellence more than about physi- 
|cal enjoyment. These, the paternal character 
and administration of God, and a revival of true 
| religion, were the two themes of the discoutse.”’ 
It will be gratifying to the friends of Rev. Mr. 
| A. to know, that he will preach at Manchester 
ievery Sunday for a year or more to come, ex- 


Yer |cept when an occasional opportunity of useful- 


The house 
is every way neat and convenient, and the aver- 
age of his congregations is from seventy to eight- 
ty, which there is every prospect will now be en- 


,ness may present itself elsewhere. 


larged. G. 


NortuuMBerLand, Pa. We have favorable ac- 
| counts of the Unitarian society at Northumberland, 
| where Dr. Priestley passed the last of his days, and 
where are several substantial families of English 
Unitarians, who contribute very liberally for the 
support of public worship. Rev, Mr. Lathrop, be- 
sides laboring successfully there, does missionary 
duty in the vicinity. 


Dennis. 


}in Dennis for the support of Unitarian preaching 


We learn that funds have been raised 


| for the winter ; and it is hoped it will be continued 
| permanently. 


being Specimens of Metropolitan Lit- | 


Westboro’ 


‘church will not take place till early in January. 


Westroro.’ The dedication of the 


Troy, (N. Y.)Rev. WilliamSilsbee of Salem, 
has been invited to take charge of the Unitarian 
Society at Troy for the nexc six months. 


Cuicaco, (Itt). The Unitarian Society at 
Chicago, Ill. will be supplied during the winter, 
and perhaps permanently, by Mr. Shippen late of 
the Meadville Theological School. He received 


ordination at Meadville on his way to Chicago. 


| Mosite, (Axa). Rev. Mr. Everett, late of 
Northfield, who is travelling in the West, will 
| visit Mobile, and probably preach there awhile. 





Unrrarian Association. We would call the 
attention of our friends in this city and its vicini- 
|ty to a meeting at the Bedford Street Chapel 
|(Rev. Mr. Watertosn’s,) next Sunday eve- 
'ning at 7 o'clock, in behalf of the American Un- 
|itarian Association. The subject is one of great 
‘interest to our denomination, and, we have no 
| doubt, will be presented to the meeting in a man- 
| ner to secure earnest and hearty co-operation.— 
|The question, we suppose, practically amounts 
| to this, whether liberal Chistians will by their pe- 
| cuniary contributions enable the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to meet the demands made on it for the 
support of missionaries and the distribution of 
religious writings, or whether they will permit 
it to be crippled and disabled from the want of 
funds. We hope that all those who are inter- 
ested in the spread of religious truth will go, and 
hear and speak four themselves, that all may act 


understandingly on the subject. 








|  Turee Sermons—Livermore, Simmons, 
| Weiss.— We have received during the past 
week. three sermons most distinctly individual. 
One, an Installation sermon delivered in Bolton, 
by Mr. Livermore, of Keene, N. H., sound, judi- 
cious, sensible, unimpassioned, plain to the sim- 
plest understanding, on the gospel method of 
overcoming evil with good. The second, a lec- 
ture by Mr. Simmons of Springfield, on the Trin- 
ity, subtle in thought—-we read it as we hold 
quick-silver in the hand, fearing every moment 
that it will get away from us yet through it all 
we feel the presence of a childlike simplicity and 
piety, winning and drawing us on even when we 
are in doubt as tothe precise bearing of the 
thought. The third, a Thanksgiving discourse by 
Mr. Weiss of New Bedford, we find in the New 
Bedford Mercury—our causes for thanksgiving 
causes also for admonition—vehement, sharp, 
electric, impatient even of one day set apart as a 
day of gratitude for the part,’ but using it as 
whip and spur to drive us on at a swifter gallop 
in our race of freedom. 





Inpisereer ZeaL.—Under this heading the 

London Inquirer speaks of ** some very ridisulous 
nonsense”’ uttered at a Temperance meeting in 
Birmingham, by President Mahan, of Oberlin 
College, who, among other things, said : 
- ‘In Wisconsin there was a law, making all 
liquor sellers responsible for the support of the 
widows and families of drankards—(&pplause.) 
Any woman who could prove, in a court of jus- 
tice, that her husband had wasted his estate in a 
liquor shop, could sue the proprietor, and obtain 
her support from him—(renewed applause.) 
That was the Jaw, and he contended it was a 
just one—(cheers.) Ought not those who man- 
ufactured paupers to support them? And those 
who impoverish families, ought they not to be 
taxea for their maintenance— (loud cheers.) 
It was many a year since he had seen a lady 
drink from the intoxicating cup ; and one of the 
highest recommendations to a young man court- 
ing a lady was the fact of his being a total ab- 
stainer—(laughter.) He was the father of sev- 
en children, and he would rather a daughter of 
his were caged with a bear than united even to a 
moderate drinker .”’ 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Bares’s Lecture perore THE Mass. 
Teacuers Convention. The annual Convention 
of Massachusetts Teachers was held at Worces- 
ter,on the Monday and Tuesday of Thanksgiving 
week. A large number of teachers assembled 
from Massachusetts and the neighboring States. 
The Convention was opened by a lecture from 
Mr. Joshua Bates, Jr., of Boston. 

The lecturer called the attention of the Conven- 
tion to the great extent and amount of absences 
from our public schools, and urged the necessity 
of a plan similar to one which prevails in Prus- 
sia, requiring tne attendance at school of ail the 
children in the State, of the proper age, a fixed 
nutnber of months each year. This subject was 
considered in all its various relations. It excited 











a greatdeal of attention among the members of 
the Convention, and should be thoroughly un- 
derstood and discussed in every part of the State. 
It is a lamentable fact that a large class of un- 
educated and ignorant youth are growing up in 
our midst. Mr. Bates showed by carefully col- 
lected statistics, that there are some children who 
attend no school whatever, in every fown in our 
Commonwealth, and that throughout the State 
there are more than twenty thousand such chil- 
dren. In the city of Boston, alone, there are 
more than one thousand children, under the age 
of sixteen years, who are either habitual truants 
from school, or who never attend any school at 
all. With this fact before us, it is not difficult 

to account for the late increasing prevalence of 
juvenile crime. The State Reform School at 
Westboro’ is now full. It is only twoor three 
weeks since the Superintendent of that establish- 
ment informed the authorities that he could not 
receive any more inmates at present. Our jails 
jand houses of correction, particularly in the 
| neighborhood of Boston, are filled with large 
| numbers of juvenile offenders. Mr. Bates show- 





‘ed very clearly that this state of things arose in | 


a great measure from the evil of non-attendance 


/at school. 

In order to remedy this evil he proposed a 
|law, the substance of which was as follows : 
| that all the children in the State, excepting such 


| as are incapacitated by sickness, minority or sim- 


ilar causes, be obliged to attend some school a 
certain number of months each year,—that per- 


that sickness, drinking and gambling prevail to 
an alarming extent. The prospectus of a reli- 
gious paper to be called “‘ The Watchman,” had 
been published at San Franciseo, but there seem- 
ec to be some doubt of its success, and this, too, 
in a town reputed to contain thirty thousand in- 
, habitants ! 

‘The most important news, which the Crescent 
City brought, was.the adoption by the conven- 
tion and probable’ ratification by the people of 
the State Constitution. The Declaration of 
Rights, declares that all] men are by nature free 
and independent, and have certain inalienable 
rights, among which are those of enjoying and 
defending life and liberty, acquiring, possessing 
and protecting property, and pursuing and ob- 
taining safety and happiness; and that neither 
slavery, nor involuntary servitude, unless for the 
punishment of crimes, shall ever be tolerated in 
this State. 

The ninth article makes liberal provision for 
general education. A superintendent of public 
instruction is to be elected hy the people trienni- 
ally. The Legislature is required to provide for 
a system of public schools, by which a free 
school shall be kept in every disttict, for at least 
three months of each year. The remaining arti- 
cles are so similar to the other State sonstitu- 
tions, that it is néedless to mention them. 


Freperika Bremer. This distinguished au- 
thoress, accompanied by Professor Bergfalk, has 
arrived in this city. She has met with a warm 
reception and is said to be much, pleased with 
her American friends. 


Lowett Lectures. Rev. Dr. Potter began 
his course of lectures on Natural Religion, be- 
fore tuis Institution, last week. The popularity 
of his course may be inferred from the fact that 
over three thousand names were entered for tick- 
ets. Eighteen hundred tickets were given out. 
Searcely any lecturer can draw a larger audience 
than this. 


Mouniricent Bequests. The late John Brom- 
field Esq. has left the following bequests for 
cbaritable purposes, 

$40,000 to the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal and McLean Asylum, for free beds ; $10,000 
to the Blind Asylum ; $10,000 to the Fye and 
Ear Infirmary ; $10,000 to the Farm School ; 
$10,000 to the Female Asylum ; $10,000 to the 
Seamen’s Aid Society ; $10,000 to the Boston 
Dispensary ; $10,000 to the town of Newbury- 
port, for charitable uses. 

This is in addition to $25,000, which he gave 
| to the Boston Atheneum a few years since. To- 
tal, $135,000. 





Satem Lyceum. Rev. Sylvester Judd of 
Augusta, delivered a most ingenious and admira- 
| ble lecture on Wednesday evening upon the nov- 
| el subject of the Dramatic Element in the Bible. 
| It was worthy of superlative epithets of praise. 
|The theme was treated with great skill and in an 
|elegant and scholarly style. The criticism of 
the dramatic points of the scriptures wasas keen 
as it was curious, and decidedly new and fresh. 
The same may be said ot the analysis made of 
the scriptural characters, and the comparison of 
them with the ideal personages of Shakspeare. 
The speaker was very successful in reviewing 
the early history of the drama, and showing the 





steps by which, from a_ religious origin, scenic 


| 
| 
| Sons who are so poor as to be unable to forego} representations and the theatre were introduced 


| the labor of their chilcren for the specified time, 
| be payed from the State School funds, or from a_ 
special tax, under proper regulations, an amount 
‘equivalent to the wages of their children. 


' 


| elosed his lecture by some remarks upon the jus- | 


He | done. 


amongst the Grecian people ; and also, how it 


_ happened that there was no theatre amongst the 


Jews. This portion of the lecture was finely 
The parallel between Lady Macbeth and 


Jezebel was one of the best things we Wave ever 


| . “: } ° 

tice and practicability of the law proposed. He! heard, and was decidedly the point of the lecture. 
| maintained that the State did make compulsory | The grouping of the scene from Luke, of the 
| laws when the public good required it, and that | Saviour, the Magdalene, and Simon the Phar- 


_in this case a compulsory law was pre-eminently 
necessary. Justice to those children who were 
| neglected by their parents, as well as the safety 
of property and person, demanded the enactment 
lof such a law. 

| The subject is an important one, and it is to 
‘be hoped that it will be carefully and fully con- 
| sidered. Unless we can succeed in educating 
|the masses, our experiment of self-government 
| will fail. 

Institution For ImpeciLes at Barre.— 
There is one class in the community, who, until 
i very lately, have been supposed to be inac- 
pable of improvement. Hospitals have been 
| built for the insane, who have either been cured 


| or comfortably eared for. 


| made to see, and the dumb to talk, but idiots 


| have been left to grope through life alone, in | 


| their moral and intellectual destitution, without 
j}even an attempt to elevate them. Perhaps it is 
| not too much to say, that they have been regard- 


ed more as brutes than as human beings. The | 
| 


attention of some philanthropic individuals has of 


| late years been directed to this degraded class. | 
| Institutions for their improvement have been | 
| founded in Europe, and it has been ascertained | 


| that they can be improved, and to a considerable 
degree educated. 


a short time ago, the expenditure of a certain 
sum of money, as an experiment, for the educa- 
tion of Idiots. This experiment is now going 
on, under the care of Dr. S. G. Howe, who has 
established a school for Imbeciles, at the Blind 
Asylum, in South Boston. Within a few months 
a private institution for the same purpose has 
been established by Dr. H. B. Wilbur, at Barre, 
in this State. We should be glad, if we had 
space, to give a detailed account of Dr. Wilbur’s 
establishment, and of his method of instruction. 
It is now in successful operation. He has some 
eight or nine pupils, whose rapid improvement 
bears sufficient witness to the practicability of 
the education of Idiots. They have already been 
elevated from a state of helplessness and self- 
abandonment, to one of comparative comfort and 
self-direction. They have been taught to adjust 
their own dress with neatness, to observe many 
of the rules of society, to restrain their appetites, 
and to be careful of their conduct, and, in some 
instances, to commence a still higher grade of 
education. Dormant faculties have been called 
into action, which they were not supposed to 
possess. How far it is possible to develope in 
these unfortunate beings the germs of a higher 
life, which are doubtless there, no one can tell, 
but from what has already been accomplished, 
much may be hoped from the exertions of a skil- 
ful and patient instructer, whose faith is equal 
to his task. 


Cauirornia.—The Steamship Crescent City, 
Capt. Stoddard, arrived at New York, on Fri- 
day of last week. She brought a large number 
of letters and over one million of dollars in gold 
dust. The reports from the mines are still 
favorable, as far as the quantity of gold is con- 
cerned,—and if an abundance of that article be a 
blessing and not a curse to a country, then must 
California be esteemed fortunate. It may be 
justly feared, however, that the wealth of the 
land will prove its ruin. All the letter-writers 
agree that gold-digging is very hard work, and 





The blind have been | 


The Legislature of Massachusetts authorized, | 


isee, in the house of the latter, was also executed 
_ with artistical skill, and in entire harmony with 

the solemnity and beautiful significance of the oc- 
}easion. Indeed, throughout the lecture, good 
| taste was displayed as well as good criticism, 
and the language and sentiment were as elevated. 
as the subject required. Less of the pulpit in the 
delivery would have improved the manner of the 


speaker. [Essex County Freeman. 








7 MEETING IN BEHALY OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
| AssociaTiox. A meeting of gentlemen will be held at the 
Chapel of the Church in Bedford Street, next Sunday eve- 
| ning, at 7 o'clock, preparatory to action in the congrega- 
| tions of this city and vicinity, for enabling the American 
Unitarian Association to carry out more fully its purposes 
| in the support of Christian preachers and the circulation of 
religious writings. Gentlemen interested in the subject are 
requested to attend the meeting and take part in its pro- 
| ceedings. 
Boston, Dec. 15. - 


' 





| pr Worcester County Auxitiary Bin.e Society. 
| The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of Donations :— 





| From Stoneville, (Auburn), $9 25 
| “ Congregational society, Sutton, by Rev. Mr. 
| Tracy, 46 00 
“Union Society, Worcester, by Rev. Dr. Smal- 
} ley, 4 00 
| “ Brookfield Association Bib'e Society, by Wm. 
| Hyde, Esq., Treasurer, 
| Collected in Nerth Brookfield, 37 65 
in Spencer, 2165 
| in New Braintree, 45 00 
in Southbridge, a balance, 50 
| in Warren, to make Dwight Ellis and 
Sam’! Tidd, Life Members of A. B. Soc., 60 00 
in Chariton, 721 
| in Brimfield, 28 95 
a donation from Jason Mixter, Esq., Hard- 
| wick, 200 00 
| From Harmony Conference of Churches, Wm. C. 
| Capen, Eeq., Treasurer, by First Church, 
Mil:bury, 1715 
| From First Congregational Church, Northboro’, by 
| Rev. Dr. Ailen, 12 00 
| From Congregational Society, by Mr P. Bemis, 10 30 
| “ a Friend, by Rev. Mr Houghton, to make Mrs. 
Anna D. Barnes of Northboro’, Life Mem- 
| ber of A. B. Soc., 380 00 
From Congregational Society, Holden, by Rev. Mr 
Paine, 22 50 
$632 16 


Worcester, Dec. 15, 1849. 





THE CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY. 


7 The Children’s Missionary, Mr. Barry, has labored 
for inany months in this city. He has obtained p'aces for a 
large number of destitute children, has induced others to at- 
tend our day Schools and Churches, and has established a 
Sunday School, which has done much good and is increas- 
ing in usefulness. 

At the present time many children who come under Mr. 
Barry’s influence, are suffering for want of proper clothing. 
If any young persons have garments which they would like 
to have judiciously bestowed, they will be most acceptable, 
and wiil be gratefully received, if left at Mr Barry’s resi- 
dence, No. 8 Ashland Avenue, (near 680 Washington st.) or 
(if more convenient) at No. 11 Essex st. 

R. C. WATERSTON. 


*,* Ifany children in the country, or sewing circle con- 


would be most welcome. t 





a7 Curistmas Eve. The Ladies connected with the 
Unitarian Society in Manchester, N. H., propose having a 
sale of useful and fancy articles on Christmas Eve, at the 
City Hall, to aid in furnishing their church and paying some 
other expenses attendant on its recent enlargement. 

They will gladly receive any articles which may be left 
for them at the bookstore of Crosby & Nichols, 111 Wash- 
ington st.; or with R F. Fuller, Esq., 10 State st. and will 
also welcome any friends from abroad who can be present 
on the occasion. ‘ 

It is intended to have a Christmas tree for which any 
tasteful or useful articles will be acceptable. nov24 





tor Teacners’ Soctat Union. There will be a meet- 
ing of the Union on Monday evening next, Dec. 17th, at the 
Bulfinch Street Vestry, at 7 o’clock. 

Question: What seems most needed to increase the use- 
fulness and efficiency of our Sundav Schools? 

deci5 T. GAFFIELD, Secretary. 





to Tue Bristro. County Bisite Society will hold 
its Annual meeting in the Unitarian M -house in Nor- 
ton, on Wedn , the 26th inst, at 10 A. The Annual 
business of the Society will be transacted in the morning. 
The Annual Report and Addresses may be expected in the 
afternoon. . 


S. HOPKINS EMERY, Secretary. 
Taunton, Dec. 15, 1849. 





00” Attention is asked to G. & C. Merriam’s Advertise- 
ment of WepsTer’s Dictionary, in another column. It 
is p aan ac ee, cman wherever it is known. 





nected with our Churches, should desire to send a gift, it 
f decB , 
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MARRIAGES, 

ia In se woe Ne 6th, Mr Henry N. Clark to Miss Mary 

nn Sprague areham. 

At Newton Corner, Dec. 3, Mr George W. Bacon of 
oo Miss Eliza B. Churchill, daughter of Mr Peleg 
shurchill. 

In Roxbury, Dec. 4, Capt. James Morris to Miss Mary 
Ann Cogswell. 

In West Bridgewater, 28th ult, by Rev J. G. Forman, 
= Heury King to Miss Mary Aun Caswell, both of Rayn- 

am. 


In Danvers, on Sunday evening, Dec. 2, — T. S'reet, 
Mr William G. Peabody to Miss Martha «. Tufts. 

In Nantucket, Dec. 2, Mr Joseph H. Hanford, of Newton 
Upper Falls, to Miss P’hebe Ann ¢ offin, of the former place. 

In South Readin , Joseph W. Bancroft. Esq., to Miss 
Sarah E. Price of Boston. 

In Weston, Dec. 4, William P. Brintnall of New York to 
Miss Mary P. Field of W. 

In Hopkinton, Dec. 3, Mr A. G. Greely of this city to Miss 
Caroline Augusta Mirick of H. 

{n Temp eton, Nov. 29, by Rev Mr Wellington, Mr Josiah 
W. Wheeler to Miss Nancy W. Wilder, both of T. 

In Deerfield, Dec. 4th, by Rev Mr Wellington of Temple- 
ton, Mr Charles W. W. Wellington of Concord, N. H., and 
ry of the officiating clergyman, to Miss Eunice A. Starr, of 


‘At Albany, N. Y , 4th inst, by Rev Chas. M. Taggart, Mr 
Eicbora Dodge to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Dr Peter P. 
taats. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, Dec. 4, Mr John Curtis, 68; Mary Ann Faxon, 
41 years 9 months 4 days, wife of William Faxon, North 
Bridgewater. 

Dec. 3, Mr Daniel Sweetser, 59, formerly of South Read- 
ing; Adam H. Rupp, 29. 

Dec. 4, Mrs Sarah Ann, wife of Mr A. L. Moore, and only 
daughter of E. H. Snelling, 31. 

Dec. 3, Almira, daughter of William P. and Almira 
Spence, 13 mos. 

Dec. 4. of erysipelas, Mr Henry 8. Ballard, eldest son of 
John Ballard, 37. 

Dec. 5, of typhus fever, Edward King, only son of Thomas 
P. and Abigail B. Pulsifer. 

R. Gaeteee, Dec. 5, Mr Charles Roath, architect, of this 
city, 49. 

At Point Shirley, Dec. 3, at the residence of her son-in- 
law, (Daniel Long, Esq.,) widow Jane Shewell, 90. 

In Milton, Miss =arah Tucker, 93, the oldest inhabitant of 
the town, and always respected as a kind and excellent 
woman. 

10th inst, at Auburn Dale, Newton, at the residence of 
Jos. L. Partridge, Mrs Lucy W. Burr, wife of Chas. C. Burr 
of Boston, 27. 

In Hubbardston, Nov. 5, widow Hepzibah Wait, 89 yrs 5 
mos 26 days. She was marriedin Hubbardston, June, 1782, 
to Mr Joseph Wait, whom she survived about thirty years. 
Their regular descendants are 12 children, 83 grand-children, 
and 98 great grand-children—total, 194. 

In New Orleans, from injuries sustained by the explosion 
of the steamer Louisiana, Sylvester 8. Simmons, printer, 
formerly of Fall River, Mass., 31. He was on the Levee at 
the time of the accident. 





WEBSTER’S QUARTO 
DICTIONARY, 


(The Entire Work Unabridged,) 
IN DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


4 hw Teacner’s Encyc.iorepia, as well as Lexicon, 
for daily reference. Could a copy of it be provided as 
the permanent property of EVERY DISTRICT SCHOOL, the 
effect would be deeply and extensively felt, in the increased 
skill of the teacher, and the higher attainmets of his pupils. 
{William Russell, Esq., author of “Lessons in Elocution,” 
Principal of the Merrimack (N. H.) School for teachers, and 
formerly Editor of the “American Journal of Education.” 
“The most complete work of the kind that any nation 
can boast of.” [New York State District School Journal. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Pubiic Instruction of St. 
Louis, March 13, 1849,—“Resolved, That a copy of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary be placed upon the 
de-k of each teacher of the St. Louis ruB1Lic SCHOOLS, a8 a 
book of reference for teachers and pupils.” 


“I shall recommend it as the standard m the pusLic 
SCHOOLS of this State.” [Thomas I]. Benton, Jr., Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction m Lowa. 

“The most complete work of the kind in the English Jan- 
guage.” [Journal of Education for Upper Canada, Toron- 
to, Jan. 1849. 

“The most complete Dictionary of the English language 
ever published, and aces WILL ELapse before any other 
wil be required.” [Thomas Dick, LL. D., of Scot and, 
author of “Christian Philosopher.” 


Price reduced to Twenty-Five Cents ! 


WAYLAND’S ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCI- 
ENCE, FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


7. Abridgement of Wayland’s Moral Science, for the 
Use of Schools and Academies, is well known to the 
public, and the extraordinary sale of twenty-six thousand 
copies, attests its value as a text-book in COMMON SHOOL 
and is a sure indication of the appreciation of the pub'ic, 

the progress to which this most important study for y 

has attained. ’ 

All who have examined or made use of the work, have 
given in their unqualified approbation, and teachers have 
frequently remarked the interest with which their scholars 
have pursued this study, and the benefit they have derived 
from its use. 

The more effectua ly to meet the desire expressed for a 
cheap work on this subject, the present edition is issued at 
the reduced price of 25 cents per copy, and it is hoped there- 
by to extend the benefit of mora} instruction to all the youth 
of our land, 

Teachers, and all others engaged in the training of youth, 
are invited to examine this work. 

GOULD, KENDALL, & LINCOLN, 


dec8 2is2us8 Publishers, 59 Washington st. 





ECIDED BARGAINS. AT C. P. PLIMPTON?’S. 
RARE CHANCE TO PURCHASE 


RICH EMBROIDERIES, LACE CAPES, 


COLLARS, CAPS, HDKFS, &c., 
—AT-— 


AUCTION PRICES. 





50 cartons fine Embroidered Campric CoLLars, 25 cts. 
1000 Emb’d Mustin CoLztars, 10 ctsto $100. 
(such as are usual'y sold from 25 cts, to $2 00.) 
Beautiful new styles Lace Cares, $3 00. 
(such as are sold at $5 00.) 
A large lot«.f Linen Wrought Capes, $1 50. 
Fine hemstiched Linen Camepnic Hoxrs, 25 cts 
Fine French Lawn Horxs, 5 ets. 
50 doz Emb’d Mustin Caps, 17 cts. 
One lot new styles fine Emb’d Caps, 62! cts 
Large lot Ladies’ Super (asHMERE GLOVES, : 
Double stitch, with Silk Cnffs, 25 cts. 
Super Raw 811k pay ig heavy,) 50 ets. 
8-8 TarLton Musuins, for Dresses, 25 cts. 


The above named Goods are fresh imported and of de- 
sirable styles, which are enumerated merely to show the 
prices at which goods may be bought of the importer 

Just received per steamer Cambria, new styles Real Black 
Ture Laces, for Cloaks and Dresses; fine Valenciennes 
Tace# and Coutars; THreap Lace Capes; VEILS; 
CHEMISETTEs and CuFFs. 


LADIES! 


The largest and best assortment of these Goods in New 
England may always be found at 


©. P. PLIMPTON’S, 


269 Washington, corner of Winter street. 


dec8 is2w 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
DORCHESTER. 


HE Winter Term of Mrs. C. Ellis’s Schou! will com- 
mence on the 3d of Dec. 

Instruction given in the usual English branches, the Lan- 
guages, Music, Drawing and Dancing. For further particu- 
lars, application may be made either by letter, or at the 
house corner of Savin Hill Avenue. 

References.—Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, Rev. F. T. 
Gray, Henry Hall, Esq., 8. D. Townsend, M. D., E. P. 
Clark, Esq. 6tis nov24 





VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 


1E Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 

moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “Iam myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that | would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have beén in the habit of empleying for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” ‘ 





Containing three times the amount of matter of any other 
English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any Abridg- | 
ment of this work. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
and for sale by all Booksel'ers. 

Dec. 15, 1849. 2is& 208 


CLECTIC Magazine. The Eclectic Magazine of For- 

“4 eign Literature is published the Ist of every month, at 
No. 120 Nassau street, New York. Each number contains 
144 pages, or 1728 pages in a year, making three large vol- | 
umes, and is embellished with a beautiful mezzotint engrav- 
ing by Sartain, either a portrait of some distinguished per- 
sonage, or a historical subject—making twelve superb en- 
gravings in the year. The Eclectic Magazine embraces a 
careful selection of the ab'est articles which adorn the pages 
of the Quarterlies and Magazines of London, Edinburgh and 
Dub in, regularly received by the steamers. Among the 
number are the North British Review, English Review, 
Westminster Review and Foreign Quarterly Review, the 
Edinburgh Review and others, and from Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Fraser's, &c. The selections thus made com- 
prise the most desirable and valuable portion of foreign lit- 
erature in the same compass any where to be found, and con- 
stitute yearly a rich addition te any library. The January 
number for 1850, beginning a new volume embellished with 
a splendid plate of extra size, will be issued early in Decem- 
ber. Terms of the work are $5 per annum in advance, oth- 
erwise 86. The work will be promptly sent to any one 
who will send us $5 by mail, or otherwise, post paid. Ad- 


| dress W. 1] BroweL., editor and proprietor, 120 Nassau 


street, New York. 
{From the Commercia! Advertiser.} 

“The Felectic Magazine is an agreeable and instructive 
miscellany, which supplies American readers with the best 
articles from a long list of foreign periodica's—gives them, 
in fact, the real value of many high-priced magazines and 
reviews at a moderate price. 

In the quality of its embel ishments, the Eclectic always 
exce's.” 4t dec8 


NEW YEAR OF 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Georcs Puram, D. D., and Rev. Georok E. Extis. 


MHE Publishers ask the attention of the public to THe 
CuristTian Examiner, which commences a new vol- 
ume with the number for Januaay, 1850. 

The Examiner is too well known to need an extended no- 
tice. Commenced in 1813 as the Caristian Disciple, un- 
der the care of Dr. Noah Worcester, it has, since 1824, been 
continued as the Christian Examiner, having been at differ- 
ent times under the editorial charge of Rev. John G. Pal- 
frey, D. D.; Rev. Francis Jenks; Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood, D. D., and Rev. James Walker, D. D.; Rev. Wil- 
liam Ware; Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D., and Rev. Ezra 8. 
Gannett, D. D., until July, 1849, when it passed into the 
hands of its present editors. During all this time it has 
had the confidence and support of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, and has numbered among its contributors some of the 
most eminent men of the age. 3 

The subscribers would ask the patronage of the public, 
for the periodical whose pages have given to the world the 
writings of Worcester, Channing und Ware, and which are 
still filled with the contributions of the best writers in the 
denomination. 

*,* Clergymen, or others, who will interest themselves in 
the circulation of the Examiner, shall receive a commission 
on subscribers sent us. 

7 The Examiner is published every two months in num- 
hers of one hundred and forty-four pages each at four dol- 
lars a year. Specimen numbers furnished by the publishers. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


decl5 tf 111 Washington st. 





ieee LIVING AGE. No. 292. 12} cents. 
ConrTeNTS. 

1. Bernard Barton's Life »nd Letters—Spectator. 

2. Chalmers’ Prelections— ad 

3. The Bermudas—Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

4. Shirley; a Tale, by Currer Bell—Examiner. 

5. Sporting Scenes in Nepau'—United Service Magazine. 

6. The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, Art. 
Vill.—Sharpe’s Magazine. 

7. There and Back Again, Chaps. XIX.—XXIII.—Tait’s 
Magazine. 

8. Annalists of the Rest~ration—Mr. Secretary Pepys— 
Dublin University Magazine. 

9. A Haunted House—Bentley’s Miscellany. 

10. Fau’s Anatomy for Artists--Spectator. 


Poetry. 
Snort ARTICLES. 


InLustTRATION. Scenes from the Life of an Unpro- 
tected Female,—from Punch. 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. decl5 


PLENDID Gift Books. CROSBY & NICHOLS have 
lately received a very large assortment of Illustrated 
and richly bound books, suitable for Gift Books. Among 
them, are the Women of the Old and New Testaments, Sa- 
cred Poets of England and America, beautiful iiiustrated edi- 
tious of the works of Washington Irving, a very large as- 
sortment of the English and American Annuals, beautiful 
editions of the Poets, illustrated, &c., &c. 
Further particulars will be given in future papers. 
dec15 lis20s 1 Washington st. 





ERSE and Prose, by Mrs. Hall. Miriam, Joanna of 
Naples and other pieces, in Prose and Verse, by Mrs. 
E. B. Hall, 1 vol. $1.00 
Will be published next week, by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


dec15 lis2os 





ROSBY & NICHOLS, will publish within a week,— 

The Christian Parent, by Rev. A. B. Muzzey, Author 

of the Young Maiden, 320 pages, 16mo, illustrated with a 
steel engraving. 

Tales, by Mrs. Lee, Author of Luther Cranmer, or One 

Hundred and Fifty Stories for Young People, by a Clergy- 


man. 
They will arg this day,—Leaves from a Christmas 
Bough, by a Lady. Price 25 cents. 
Just received,—Prose and Verse, by Richard H. Dana, 2 
vols. 
decl5 


TOWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY. 


as Winter Term will commence Wotrentey, Dec. 12, 
and close the fourth Wednesday in March. Board, 
including washing, lights and fuel, $175 For 
particulars, see Catalogue, direct to West Townsend P. O.; 
direct Railroad communication. 

SILAS BRUCE, Bec’ry. 


West Townsend, Mass., Nov. 1849. istdI2 novi7 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 
R. S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 


lis2os 111 Washington st. 








Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
guidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 

MAN PRIMEVAL; or, The Constitution and Primitive 
Condition of the Human Being. A ‘ ontribution to Theolo- 
gical Science; with a finely engraved portrait of the author; 
12mo, cloth; price $1,25. 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 


| Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 


loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

tr Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, Iodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M., to9 P.M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti- 
tntions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 

MASON M. MILES, M. D. 


Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. is3m& os 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS 

from their earliest commencement to the present time; 
by William Gammell, A. M.; with seven maps, 12mo, 
cloth; price 75 cts. 


SACRED RHETORIC, or Composition and Delivery 
of Sermons; by H. J. Ripley, Professor in Newton Theolo- 
gical Institution. To which are added, Ware’s Hints on Ex- 
temporaneous Preaching; 12mo, cloth; price 75 cts. 


THE EARTH AND MAN; Lectures on Comparative 
Physical Geography, in its Relation to the History of Man- 
kind; by Arnold Guyot, translated from the French, by 
py C.C. Felton; with illustrations; 12mo, cloth; price 

4,25. 

This work is highly commended by Profs. Geo. Ticknor, 
Peirce, Agassiz, and Felton; Chas Sumner and Geo 8. Hil- 
liard, Esqs.; Rev. E. N. Kirk, and others. 

THE PREADAMITE EARTH. “ontributions to 
Theological Science; by John Harris, D. D., one vol, 12mo, 
cloth; price 85 cts. 





‘It is a book for thinking men. It opens new trains of 
thought to the reader—puts him in a new position to survey 
the wonders of God’s works; and compels natural science 
to bear her decided testimony in support of Divine truth.”— 

(Phil. Ch. Obs. 

“His copious and beautiful illustrations of the successive 
laws of the divine manifestation have yielded us inexpressi- 
ble delight.” [London Eclectic Review. 

MEMOIR OF ROGER WILLIAMS, Founder of the 
State of Rhode Island; by William Gammell, A. M.; with 
a portrait; 12mo, cloth; price 75 cts. 

CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED: In four distinct 
and independent series of proofs; with an explanation of the 
types and prophecies concerning the Messiah; by Rev. 
Harvey Newcomb; 12mo, cloth; price 75 cts. 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Thoughts of Blaise Pascal; 
translated from the French; a new edition; with a Sketch 
of his Life; 12mo, cloth; price $1. 

REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY; or, True Liberty, as 
exhibited in the life, precepts, and early disciples of the 
great Redeemer; by E. L. Magoon; 12mo, cloth; price $1, 
25. 

PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; or, Wlustrations of 
Practical Godliness, drawn from the Book of Wisdom; by 
E. L. Magoon; Second thousand; 12mo, cloth; price 90 cts. 


CHAMBER’S CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITER- 


ATURE. 2 vols, cloth, $5 00, elegantly illustrated. 
HOW TO BE A MAN, by H. Newcomb, cloth, gilt, 50. 
HOW TO BE A LADY, “* a « «50. 
ANECDOTE FOR BOYS, “ $ ” “ 42. 
ANECDOTE FOR GIRLS,“ “: as “ 42. 
ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART, by B. Sears, 

B. B. Edwards and C. C. Felton, cloth, $1 25. 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST, by J. A. James, 50. 
MEMORIA TECHNICA; by L. D. Johnson, 50. 


P GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
t 


novl0 Publishers, Boston. 


RICH SILKS FROM AUCTION. 
GEORGE TURNBULL & CO. 


AVE bought upwards of 9000 yards Rich Silks and 
Pure Satins at the Jate Auction sales—much under 
price, and would invite their customers and ladies generally 
to examine them. 
They have also a full assortment of 


Thibet Cloths, Pillow Case Linens, 





Germania do, Shirting do, 
Lyonese do, Cottons, 
Plain de Laines, Ticks and Patches, 
French Spotred and Tweed Flannels, 
Cloakings, Muslins of every kind, 
Bay State and Scotch Plaid Laces do, 
Shawls, Embroideries do, 


Table Cloths and Covers, Linen Camb Hdfs do, 
Doilies, Napkins and Towel- Silk do, 

ings, Merino Vests and Dresses, 
Linen Sheetings, Ribbons in great variety. 
A variety of light Bareges and Muslins for evening wear. 

The above goods have all been bought with every advan- 
tage the best markets afford—and G. T. & Co., have no 
hesitation in saying, that on examination, every article will 
be found as cheap us goods of corresponding quality can be 
had elsewhere. 

The correct price is marked on every article in the store, 
from which there can be no deviation. 
241 Washington st. Boston, 

near the Marlboro "Hotel. 


New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 


wou inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the é 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform bis friends that he has 
made an arran nt with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

§G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, om execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 
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Offive and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near theTremont House. istf nov4 





lyig ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


W. T. G. Morton, M. D. 


SURGEON DENTIST. 
No. 19 Tremont Row, Boston. 


- OULD RESPECTFULLY ask public attention to 
.) an improvement he has ay 2 introduced in mak- 
ing gold plates for the insertion of Artificial Teeth, which 
i certified to by the editors of the following Journals, 
after having personally examined several different cases. 


[From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.} 


F “GoLtp PLaTe Worx 1n Dertistray. Those who are 
interested in the onward progress of the mechanical part 
of deutistry, will read the communication from Dr. Mor- 
ton, in the Journal, of May 23d, with much satisfaction. 
We recently examined a Lge of the beautiful philoso- 
phical contrivance referred to, by which a plate, fitted to 
the roof of the mouth, actually sustained a weight of ten 
pounds, by the mere pressure cf the atmosphere. HV it is 
an old principle, it is certainly a very admirable one, 
which fn this particular application, commends itself at 
sight. If our operators would obviate the swaying, slid- 
ing movement, which the tongue, in_an imperfect cast of 
the region, gives to an upper set of art } teeth, they 
would at once be influenced by the suggestions contained 
in this article. Dr. Morton deserves the thanks of practi- 
tioners and the public for this improvement in the practice 
of dentistry.” F 
[From the Christian Register.] 

“The publisher of this paper would bear testimony to 
the successful operation of this inventien, having, on a re- 
cent occasion, tried with his own hands, to remove ene of 
these plates, and found himself unable to do it without ap- 
plying more strength then he deemed prudent, though re- 
quested so to do. The opinion of the conductors of the 
Medical Journal, as to the importance of this invention, 
will be confirmed by the following quotation from a letter 
lately received by the proprietor of the Christian Register, 
from a highly respectable gentleman in Vermont, to whore 
wife a set was applied. 


“The manner of fitting gold plates for the insertion of 
teeth, by Dr. Morton, as witnessed by you the other day, 
was recently put to a very severe test. A staple was sol- 
dered to the plate before it was inserted in the mouth, and 
the following weights were raised upon the patients’ erect- 
ing the head, after a string had « ted them together, 
without detaching it from the jaw. First, 1 Jb.; 2nd—2 
Jbs.; 3d—5 Ibs; 4th—7 Ibs.; 5th—10 Ibs. No heavier weight 
was “ge, as it was feared it would irritate the jaw too 
much, 





[From the Boston Courier.) 


“The simplicity of the operation is only equalled by its 
beautiful and satisfactory effect. It would hardly be cred- 
ited that a metallic plate, by being simply placed in contact 
with the palate, and unassisted by wires, rivets, or any sort 
of fastening, would adhere so firmly as not to be removed 
by a force nearly suflicient to draw a tooth. We chanced, 
a few days since, to be a witness of the surprising tenacity 
with which one of these palates kept its hold. As a matter 
of curiosity in pneumetics, we attempted fo remove it im- 
mediately after it had been applied, and found that it resist- 
ed all the strength which we deemed safe to apply in ex- 
perimenting upon the human body.” 


[From the Daily Evening Transcript.} 


“GoLD PLaTEs In Dentistry. We have witnessed na 
very perfect contrivance recently effected hy Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, by which gold plates are adapted to the 
roof of the mouth, so that an upper set of teeth is retained 
in its place without the aid of rivets or appliances of any 
kind, by the simple power of atmospheric pressure. So 
firmly was the plate attached by this process, that we 
could not by a strong pull with ove hand, detach it from the 
mouth of the subject. The tenacity is such that the plate 
sustains a weight of many pounds without losing its hold. 
The process is as beautiful as it is simple.” 


{From the Boston Atlas.} 


“We had an opportunity, a few days since, of examining 
the adaptation of a gold plate to the reof of the mouth of a 
young lady. It was done by Dr. Morton of this city, and 
reflects the highest credit on his skill, as » practical ard 
scientific dentist. The plate was fitted with the most per- 
fect exactness, and retained in its place with the greutest 
firmness, upon the principle of atmospheric pressure. Dr. 
Morton has succeeded perfectly in calling into requisition 
the element in which we live and move to aid in thus sup- 
plying a defect of nature upon a very simple, and at the 
same time, ingenious process. He deserves the thanks of 
the community for this successful application of his philo- 
sophic mind to the alleviation of the misfortrmes of his fel- 
low beings; and it adds another Jaurel to his brow, as a 
benefactor of mankind.” 


[From the Boston Weekly Journal.] 

“We refer to anew modificntion of the principle of at- 
mospheric pressure, for the purpose of retaining plates for 
the insertion of artificial teeth. The advantayes of Dr. 
Morton’s plates, are, that it may be applied in all cases, that 
its adhesion is immediate after its application; that no ordi- 
nary cause can detach it, as it will bear a weight of ten 
pounds without separating.” 


[From the Christian Alliance and Family Visiter.) 


“Great IMPROVEMENT IN Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, has, after repeated experiments, suc- 
ceeded, byya new philosophic application of the principle of 
atmosph: Pressure, to hold the gold plate so firmly fixed 
in its position in the mouth, thet it will sustain a weight, 
according to the testimony of the Boston Medical Journal, 
of ten pounds. This improvement will obviate the great 
incevenience which has hitherto been experienced during 
the process of mastication. We can testify to the value of 
this improvement by our own personal examination of the 
ap;:lication of one of these plates eoptf oct6 


REMOVAL. 





E would respectfully inform our customers and the 
es Pg that we have removed from our o'd stand, 
0. 201, 


— TU 


No. 219 Washington Street, 


(BETWEEN THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL, AND WINTER STREET,) 


where we shall continue to keep a full assortment of every 
article wanted in familics. 


Silks, Linens, Shawls, 
ALEPINES, QUILTS, BLANKETS, 


Cottons, Flannels, 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 


—AND— 
MOURNING GOODS. 


As we Import part of our stock, and are always ready to 
take advantage of the New York Auctions, when Goods 
are sacrificed, we PLEDGE ourselves to a!ways offer every 
article AS LOW as can be bought elsewhere UNDER ANY 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM 


will still be strictly adhered to, as many years’ experience 
satisfies us that it is the fairest, and therefore the most satis- 
factory to purchasers. 

We hope by constan®personal attention to our business, 
to merit a continuance of the patronage we so long received 
at our o!d stand. DANIELL & CO., 

decl is& os2moR No. 249 Washington st. 





HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 


No. 230 Washington Street, 


HAE on hand and are now opening a full assortment 
(of their own importation) of Housekeeping Articles, 
of first rate fabrics, and of the newest styles, among which 
are— 

100 pieces 9-8 Pillow Linen. 

500 pieces 7-8 and 4-4 Shirting Linens, from one of the 
best bleachers in Ireland, manufactured of pure flax, and of 
great durability. 

1000 White Damask Table Cloths, embracing all sizes 
and qualities, both single and double damask. 

500 dozen Table Napkins and Doylies; double and single 
damask Table Linen, by the yard. 

100 pieces 5-4, 6-4, 8-4, 9-4, 10-4, 11-4 and 12-4 Linen 
Sheetings of a stout, heavy fabric, and grass bleached. 

Blankets, all sizes and qualities. : 

White Quilts, English and American, of all sizes and quali 
ties. 

Birdseye, Scotch and Irish Towelings, of al! qualities. 

Colored Damask and Plaid Table Cloths, by the yard. 

Printed Centre Table and Piano Cjoths. 

All of which will be sold at the lowest prices, either a 
wholesale or retail. 

Purchasers wanting good Goods, that can be warrante. 
for their durability, are invited to examine this assortment 

novl0d 4wis 





SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 
For 1850. 
OW ready, in one elegant volume, embellished by ten 
exquisitely engraved illustrations on steel, and an 
ILLUMINATED DEDICATION PLATE, 
and bound in imitation morocco, richly gilt. 
THE ODD FELLOWS’ OFFERING for 1850; 
contributed chiefly by 
MEMBERS OF THE OnpeER. 

“This valuable annual holds arank not surpassed, if in- 
deed it is equalled, by any similar work in the United States, 
in the variety and talent exhibited in the ape F te the 
elegance of its embellishments, to say nothing of the exquis- 
ite taste of the mechanical execution of the book, in all 
parts. The embellishments are superior to any that have 
yet been produced. The work is an honor to American lit- 
erature.” [Gazette of the Union. 

NOTICE TO THE ORDER. 

Any L on whom the Publisher’s Agents should not 
call, will confer a special favor by appointing one of their 
members to act in that capacity, and send their orders, with 
remittance, direct to the publisher. 

In one beautiful volume, superbly bound and gilt, and em- 
bellished with sixteen splendid illustrations, some of which 
are richly colored, 

THE TWELVE STARS OF THE REPUBLIC; 

Our Natior’s Girt-Book TO HER YounG Citizens. 

As a National Gift-book, this work is perfectly unique 
both as to the splendor of its pictorial embellishments, and 
the intrinsic value of its literary contents. It comprises 
Memoirs of the Presidents of the United States, with ex- 
quisitely engraved portraits of each, and a series of costly 
pg od Se oe in wthe ge style of the 
art. Ite of the most e { description; 
plications to be made to the Publisher, shel 

E. Waker, 114 Fulton st. New York. 
— sale by Fetridge & Co. Agents, State st. Boston. 
nov 


CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL, 


IN CHAPMAN PLACE. 

HE Sixteenth Annual Term of this School, will 
commence on the first Monday in September next. 
The Annual Catalogue of the ‘Teachers and Pupils 
with the Terms, &c. annexed, may be had at the store 
of Messrs. & Nichols, No. 111 Washington 
Street, and that Mt . Benj. H. Greene, and Mr, 8. 

G Simpkins, 124, same street. AMOS BAKER. 
N. B. Chapman Place leads out of School Street, 

near Horticultural Hall. ag25. 


S. G. SIMPKINS 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN STATION- 
ERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
PENKNIVES, SCISSORS GOLD PENS, 
English and American BIBLES. 
nov3 istf 124 Washington Street, Boston, 
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POETRY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
BY EMANUEL VITALIS SCHERB. 





How sweet the sun shines over us at night, 
Wher from the moou his radiance is reflected ! 
°T is all the sun’s own light, and not the moon’s, 
Though she lies near, and he be out of sight. 


When thou hast done a work of charity, 

And, veiled in tears, a human face smile on thee, 

Then lo! the Godhead’s mediate count e, 

Yet soft and mild, like sunshine from the moon. 
[National Era. 





THE LITTLE MOLES. 


BY CHARLBS MACKAY. 


When grasping tyranny offends, 
Or angry bigots frown ; 

When rulers plot for selfish ends 
To keep the people down ; 

When statesmen form unholy league 
To drive the world to war ; 

When knaves in palaces intrigue 
For ribbons or a star ; 

We raise our heads, survey their deeds, 
And cheerily reply— 

Grub, little moles, grub under groud ; 
There’s sunshine in the sky. 


When canting hypocrites combine 
To curb a free man’s thought, 
And hoi] all doctrine undivine 
That holds their canting naught ; 
When round their narrow pale they plod, 
And scornfully assume 
That all without are cursed of God, 
And justify the doom ; 
We think of Heaven’s eternal love, 
And strong in hope reply— 
Grub, little moles, grub under ground ; 
There's sunshine in the sky. 


When greedy authors wield the pen 
To please the vulgar town— 

Depict great thieves as injured men 
And heroes of renown ; 

Pander to prejudice unelean, 
Apologise for crime, 

And daub the vices of the mean 
With flattery like slime ; 

For Mitton’s craft, for SHAKSPEARE’s tongue 
We blush, but yet reply— 

Grub, little moles, grub under ground ; 
There’s sunshine in the sky. 


When smug philosophers survey 
The various climes of earth, 

And mourn—poor sagelings of a day— 
Its too prolific birth ; 

And prove, by figure, rule, and plan, 
The large fair world too small 

To feed the multitudes of man 
That flourish on its ball ; 

We view the vineyards on the hills, 
And corn-fields waving high— 

Grub, little moles, grub under ground ; 
There's sunshine in the sky. 


When men complain of human kind, 
In misanthropic mood, 

And thinking evil things, grow blind 
To presence of the good ; 

When, walled in prejudices strong, 
They urge that evermore 

The world is fated to go wrong, 
Por going wrong before ; 

We feel the truths they cannot feel, 
And smile as we reply— 

Grud, little moles, grub under ground ; 
There’s sunshine in the sky. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








THE MECHANIC'S WIFE. 


BY MARY ULEMAN GILLIES. 


husband ; she was proud of his superior abilities; 
and made no mean estimate of his high moral 
character, undebased in the slightest degree by 
the gross vices which, secluded as was her life, 
she could not but perceive marked many around 
her, subjecting their wives to brutality and priva- 
tion. Compared with such offences, she per- 
suaded herself that Philip’s neglect was a very 
light and venial fault, and blamed herself for 
feeling itso much. But Susan was one of those 
flowers of humanity that would have amply re- 
paid cultivation, and that needed the sunshine of 
sympathetic kindness, the air of the social atmo- 
sphere, to keep them in health and life. Daily 
food was scarcely more necessary to her physical 
nature than the interchange of thought and kind- 
liness was to her spiritual nature: all this her 
husband’s habits, and the unsociable plans of life 
in England, especially in London, denied her. 
It is true, except morally, she was uncultivated, 
but she had talent and temperament that would 
soon have repaid a little kindly care. Too tim- 
id, too ignorant, to plead her own cause, or urge 
her claiins to him who had precluded appeal to 
all others, she uncomplainingly lived on without 
change, without stimulus, or excitement ; shut 
up within the four walls of her humble home, 
walking unrelieved the dull unvarying round of 
her domestic duties, with her spirit full of capa- 
bilities unexplored and unexpanded. She grew 
nervous and hectic, her appetite and spirits fail- 
ed, her frame wasted ; while, quiet and unrepin- 
ing, almost herself unconscious of her malady or 
its cause, consumption was rapidly developed. 
She was deemed delicate ; medical advice was 
sought, and medicine and care essayed, while 
none guessed the quick current of feeling that 
flowed beneath the quiet bearing of that subdued, 
decaying woman ; it wore the channel through 
which it made its secret way, but seemed to 
brighten the spirit it was soon to extingnish. 

Susan, after a time, felt that she was passing 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
This convicton did not depress her energies—it 
awakened them. She had communed with her 
own meek heart, lifted it to her mighty Maker, 
and remembered with consolation that it is said, 
‘Those also serve who only stand and wait.”’ 
She struggled on from day to day in the perform- 
ance of her duties, amid many privations, the 
worst of all privation, that of all mental develop- 
ment and social cheer ; yet had she a conscious 
account in her own heart, and her sincere and un- 
assisted endeavor had no doubt a register amid 
the higher achievements of more favored minds. 
With the certainty that she was not long for this 
scene, she redoubled her exertions to put her little 
household in order. She repaired and made 
clothes for her child, and, as she laid them away, 
embalmed them with her tears. In the same 
manner her needle toiled for her husband, and 
the savings which her frugality effected were 
employed to purchase him sundry little comforts. 
**These will keep Aim warm when Iam cold,” 
she thought ; ‘the will little think that while he 
forgot me, for better company "tis true, my only 
happiness was to remember Aim, and that I shall 
scarcely be more solitary in the grave to which I 
am going, than I have been in the home to which 
he brought me.”’ 


mantel-shelf, and a sheet of paper from her little 
table-drawer, and then, with effort, a few lines 
were traced, and the paper hidden carefully away, 
as if she had committed a crime. One night she 
had made more endeavor of this kind than usual, 
and the struggling unassisted spirit of intelligence 
was burning in her bright hazel eye, and glow- 
ing on her beautiful cheek, when she was start- 
led by an unusual noise. The paper was hur- 
ried into the drawer, theink-bottle restored to the 
shelf, and taking the candle, she went out tothe 


Sometimes a little ink-bottle was taken from the | 


gave to me, give to her—your society, your coun- 
sel. Ifshe i been untaught, teach her —at 
least do not leave her continual loneliness. You 
never knew it, and therefore cannot tell how sad 
the long dull hours— ‘ : 

As the reading of this little little paper pro- 
ceeded, Philip Morris struck his heart as if he 
sought to crush it within his breast. That heart 
had not been fashioned for severity or unkind- 
ness; on the contrary, much that was mild and 
generous mingled in its formation, but the sec- 
ond nature induced by habit had encrusted his or- 
iginal feelings and faculties ; he had grown up 
to regard women as the mere machines of domes- 
tic life, with neither necessity nor capability for 
higher things, and which to ‘‘spirits masculine” 
he deemed so essential that he made much sac- 
rifice to secure cultivation for himself. Too late 
conviction had dawned upon him, but it came ae- 
companied by a contrition that attended him 
through the remainder of his life ; and if at any 
moment he felt the promptings of self-concentra- 
ted satisfaction, which the self-taught and isolat- 
ed man (unable to compare himself with the more 
gifted and more endowed) is apt to do, he thought 
of Susan and felt humbled ; he thought of her, 
and looked around him with a desire to _partici- 
pate, not appropriate, the feast that has been 
furnished for all. . 








A MOTHER'S INFLUENCE. 


For myself, I am sure that a different mother 
would have made me a different man. When a 
boy, I was too much like the self-willed, excita- 
ble Clarence ; but the tenderness with which 
my mother always treated me, and the unimpas- 
sioned but earnest manner in which she reproved 
and corrected my faults, subdued my unruly 
temper. When I became restless or impatient, 
she always had a book to read to me, or a story 
to tell, or had some device to save me from my- 
self. My father was neither harsh nor indul- 
gent towards me; I cherish his memory with 
respect and love. ButI have different feelings 
when I think of my mother. I often feel, even 
now, as if she were near me—as if her cheek 
were laid to mine. My father would place his 
hand upon my head, caressingly, but my mother 
would lay her cheek against mine. I did not 
expect my father to do more—I do not know 
that I would have loved him better had he done 
more ; for him it was a natural expression of af- 
fection. But no act is too tender for a mother. 
Her kiss upon my cheek, her warm embrace, 
are all felt now, and the older I grow, the more 
holy seem the influences that surrounded me in 


childhood. [‘* The Mother,” by T. S. Arthur. 





LET ME GO HOME. 


A friend of mine lately died, and in the dreamy 
wanderings of his last hours seemed to think his 
lassitude and pain were occasioned by hard labor. 
He often said as he tossed in agony, ‘‘O, let me 
go home, [ am very weary.”’ 

In these words, methought, we have the ex- 
| Pression of many a Christian soul. Though 
| willing to abide as a hireling his day, he is weary 
| With task work, and would be glad to have the 
| voke lifted from his neck. And, blessed be God, 
there is a home, where Christ will receive his 
people worn with toil at the close of the day. 
| There remaineth a rest for the people of God, a 
| Sabbath after the working days, a jubilee after 
the bondage, a ‘continuing city”’ after the pil- 
grimage, a father Jand after the exile. O that 
we were panting for it more. O that we were 
prizing it more duly. O that we were better 
preparing to enter on it. 

Good Mr. Waugh, of London, used to say 








landing-place. She beheld her husband, assisted 
by two men, slowly ascending the stairs. He | 
had met with an accident; had broken his arm | 
—it had been set—he bad fainted during the op- | 
eration—and, with the ghastliness of aspect in- | 
cident to such circumstances, appeared before | 
her. 
This event prostrated Philio Morris for some | 





“Shall you be very late to-night?’’ This | time, during which Susan nursed him with unre- 


question was asked in a soft low voice by a very | mitting care. 


pale, but very sweet young creature, as she 
parted from her husband in the street. 

‘*T do not know that I shall,”’ he replied, some- 
what coldly, as replacing his cigar between his 
lips, he-turned away. ‘There was carelessness 
rather than unkindness in his manner, and she 
looked after him more in sorrow than reproach. 
Taking the hand of her little boy, she slowly 
bent her steps homeward, with that drooping of 
the head which bespeaks sadness of heart. 
was a Saturday night: she had been marketing, 
and her little purchases were contained in a bas- 
ket which hung upon her arm. On reaching 
home, the very uppermost floor of a house in a | 
poor but decent neighborhood, she roused the | 


} 


It was long before he was able to | 


‘There will be rest enough in heaven.’ True 
and gracious words. Let them encourage us 
during hours of weariness in service. Heaven 
will be sweeter fur our weariness. Though we 
ought not to be discontented, nor in haste tw be 
gone, we may sometimes lawfully be ‘‘in a strait 
betwixt two,”’ longing to be with Christ, “‘which 
is far better.’’ Our home is above ; 


“There my best friends, my kindred dwell, 


| days of health ard strength. 
ito pursue his manual labors, Philip Morris soon | 
| made an effort to get abroad in search of 
|} occupation and social enjoyment. 
|his club, to the Mechanics Institute, to the coffee- 

| shops where he could find the best selected books 

It | and the most newspapers. AJ] this was well done ; | 


| return to work, but his employers were liberal and 
| considerate, and did not forget in his weakness 
| the man who had toiled for their advantage in his 
But though unable | 


mental! | 
He went to} 


he nobly determined to rescue himself from be- | 
|eoming the mere machine of toil, the drudge for | 
}so much *‘trash as can be grasped thus.”’ 


Alas! | 
had he but thought of her whom he had promised 
to love and cherish till death should part them— | 


| strongly expressed his desire for heaven. 


There God my Saviour reigns.” 
| 


| Aneminent Ge:man Christian once said toa 
| friend of mine, J am a homesick man. Thus he 
God 
has not yet taken hun home ; his hands are full 
of sheaves in the harvest field of Halle; this is 
the fruit of his labor, Phillippians ¥: 21; yet 
he probably often looks upward and says with 
the dying youth, ‘*Let me go home.’ [Ameri- 
can Messenger. 





COUNSEL TO BOYS. 


Be brisk, energetic and prompt. The world 
is full of boys and men too, who drawl through 


fire, seated Philip, her little son, beside it, gave | had he considered whether she had not a soul of; life, and decide on nothing for themselves, but 
him a piece of bread and butter for his supper, | equal value with his own, perhaps an intellect as | JUSt draggle one leg afterthe other, and let things 


and began to busy herself in putting away the 
few necessaries she had bought. By the time 
this was done, the drooping head of little Philip 
told her he was ready for his pillow. How ten- 
derly he was taken to his lonely mother’s lap— 
his pretty face washed—his bright hair brushed, 
and he arrayed in his snowy bed-gown. 
to her bosom, she warmed his little feet, her 
fond hand returning to them again and again 
from the fire, to which she every now and then 
held her open palm, then pressing the soft foot, 
she kissed it playfully, and provoked the laugh- 
ter so sweet to a mother’s ear. These were 
Philip’s first charming lessons; thus were gen- 
tleness and love awakened in his infant spirit by 
his capable, but uninstructed, unassisted mother. 
How full of meaning was his smile—how full of 
animation! and when, kneeling in her Jap, she 
joined his little hands, and bade him ask his 
Heavdaly Father to bless his earthly parent, how 
sympathetically he caught the sweetly-serious 
look—the calm and holy tone of his instruetress. 

When his little prayer was said, he flung his 
arms about her neck, and cheek to cheek they 
murmured together the lulling song which con- 
cluded this little drama; for his eyes slowly 
closed, and the smile softly passed from his face, 
and then he was gently consigned to his snug and 
snowy bed. 

So far all was sweet ; would it might be said 
all was calm; but the aching void in Susan's 
heart was not calmness, it was rather a craving 
for that mental and social aliment which is a ne- 
cessity of every breast, and cannot long be 
healthily denied to any. The more energetic 
spirits seek such associations or stimulants as 
chance presents them; the gentler submit and 
uffer, often perish, in silence. 

Susan put a little fuel softly on the fire, trim- 
med her candle, and sat down with the zealous 
lonely woman’s usual companion—her work-bas- 
ket. A deep sigh stole from her bosom. Still the 
seaseless needle was plied. Now and then she 
paused—it was to wipe away the tears that 
would gather on her lashes. She was just two 
and twenty, and had been four years married, 
during all which time, with the brief exception 
of a few weeks previous to their settlement in 
town, she had thus been left night after night in 
loneliness. Philip Morris, her husband, was an 
honest, industrious man, with a hundred good 
qualities ; sober, and solicitous of securing to his 
family all the comforts his means afforded, he 
brought his weekly earnings, with a very small 
reservation for some trifling indulgences for him- 
self, to his wife, and, with the utmost trust in 
her management and economy, left them to her 
disposal. But while thus trusting and liberal, 
he seemed to consider that he acquitted himself 
of all that Siisan might demand of him. While 
he sought improvement for himself, it never oc- 
curred to him it was her equal right—would be 
to her an equal advantage : while he sought the 
interchange of thought with other minds, he nev- 
er reflected on the utter privation of such com- 
munion he had entailed on her. He had taken 
her from the home of her father, a smal] farmer, 
where her mother, a painstaking woman, had 
brought up Susan and several brothers and sis 
ters, for their station, remarkably well. 

Her father’s heart was one ever flowing with 
the milk of human kindness ; and thus, aided by 
the cheerful spirits of their cherished children, a 
moral sunshine had ever lighted up that lowly 
home, and given it a thousand claims upon her 
love and memory. At moments Susan would 
look back on the brief time that had been employ- 
ed to woe her from it, as a dream : the whispered 
words of love—the promises of devotion—of en, 
deavors for her happiness—the mighty city in 
which she was to dwell (which now appeared t«, 
her a maze of mud and stone, ill exchanged for 
the daisied fields, with their sweet breath and 
bright atmosphere)—had all tendec to an unde- 
finable disappointment ; yet, in the innocent igno 
rance of her heart, she could scarcely have stated 
of what she had to complain. She loved he- 


| 


capable of repaying culture—then had he been | 
twice blessed—blessed in the act and its reaction. | 
But selfishly devoted to his own objects of pur- 
suit, habituated to the wan looks of his quiet 
wife, he failed to perceive that her cheek grew 
paler, and her voice weaker; not that he had 


Pressed | heen insensible or indifferent to her care and anx-| profit half as far as they might be turned : 


iety during hisillness ; but with renovated health | 
he returned to his old habits, and accustomed to | 
receive sacrifices without making any, he sinned 
against gratitude and good feeling almost uncon- 
sciously. Gradually Susan found herself un- | 
equal to even the daily walk with little Philip, 
or the effort of going up and down stairs, and then 
there was some talk of her returning home fora 
time, and trying the effects of her native air.— 
She smiled feebly as this was spoken of, yet left 
unattempted ; she knew that she was going to a} 
further and a better home, and often did she wish 
to say as much; but she was not eloquent of | 
words, nor sufficiently strong in spirits, and after | 
two or three fruitless attempts she desisted, and | 
pursued, as far as she was able, the even tenor | 
of her way. 

Philip Morris recovered his health, and was | 
restored to work and full wages ; again he talk- | 
ed of the country for Susan, and insisted on her 
trying a new doctor; he sought to tempt her ap- 
petite by such rareties as he could afford, but | 
still he could not resign his own peculiar habits | 
and enjoyments, and among the evils these en- | 
tailed were late hours. One night he returned | 
home, as usual, about midnight, when on opening 
the room door, instead of the small bright fire, 
the trimmed candle, and the pale, patient worker 
he was accustomed to behold, all was darkness 
and silence. He paused amoment—an indescrib- 
able sensation of cold crept over his frame ; and 
fear, like a paralysis, invaded his heart; at 
length he exclaimed—**Susan ; Susan, my dear.”’ 
There was no reply : he stepped further into the 
room ; he repeated her name yet Jouder: all was 
still. He groped his way to the fire-place—on 
the mantel-shelf he found a box of lucifer-matches 
—obtained a light, and lighted a candle. He 
now beheld Susan, with her hand resting on the 
table, seated in her usual place. He approach- 
ed and took her hand—O Heavens ! its icy cold- 
ness! He flung himself on his knees on the floor 
and looked up into her face; there was a sweet, 
placid smile, upon the lips, for a forgiving, gen- 
tle spirit had passed from them, but the eyes 
were fixed and filmed—Susan was dead—had 
been dead some hours. The distracted man rush- 
ed down stairs, alarmed all the inmates of the 
house as he passed: a medical man was soon 
present, and the chamber in which that young 
creature had almost lived and died alone, was 
thronged by acrowd, any one of whom, inspired 
by a better social system, would willingly have 
‘sustained her to a longer life, or cheered the 
brief time that had been allotted her. All were 
horror-struck, and one heart-struck ;_ particularly 
when the child, awakened by the tumult, scram- 
bled out of his little bed, and rushed for protec- 
tion to his lifeless mother. Not even that voice, 
eloquent as it had ever been to her, could waken 
her again! Thesurgeon declared that her death 
had been sudden, and from natural causes, but 
that it was a case which demanded an inquest. 

An inquest was held. Among the evidence 
produced was a singularly affecting memorial ; it 
was the little journal which Susan had for some 
time kept, like the poor dungeon prisoner who 
daily notches a stick that he may be able to num- 
ber the monotonons days of his captivity. The 
angel of death had arrested her hand just as it 
had feebly traced the following words :— 

‘It will not be long now—my child—my poor 
little Philip. He who calls away you mother 
will care for you! Philip Morris, my husband, 
my dear husband, I wish you were beside me 
now. You have been good, and kind, and gen- 
erous, and I was not the wife you should have 
had. Be akind father to our child when I am 
gone. You will—yes, surely you willone day 





take their own way. Such people are the dull 
stuff of the earth. They hardly deserve as much 
credit as the wooden trees, for the trees do all 
they can, in merely growing, and bearing only 
leaves and seeds. But these poor, drawling, 
draggling boys do not turn their capacities to 
they 
are unprofitable, like a rainy day in harvest time. 

Now the brisk, energetic boy will be continu- 
ally awake, not merely with his bodily eyes, but 
with his mind and attention during the hours of 
business. After he learns what he has to do, he 
will take a pride in doing it punctually and well, 
and would be ashamed to be told what he ought 
to do without telling. The drawling boy loses 
in five minutes the most important advice ; the 
prompt, wide awake boy never has to be taught 
twice, but strains hard to make himself up to the 
mark, as far as possible, out of his own energies. 
Third-rate boys are always depending on others ; 
but first-rate boys depend upon themselves, and 
after a little teaching, just enough to know what 
is to be done, they ask no further favors of any- 
body. Besides, it is a glorious thing for a boy 
to get this noble way of self-reliance, activity and 
energy. Such an one is worth a hundred of the 
poor, draggling creatures who can hardly wash 
their own hands without being told each time 
how it is done. Give me the boy who will do 
his own work promptly and well, without ask- 
ing, except once for al], at the beginning, any 
question ; the boy who has his wits about him, is 
never behind-hand, and don’t let the grass grow 
undec his heels. [Casket. 





THE YOUNG MAN. 


The introductory lecture of the season before 
the Mercantile Library Association, was deliv- 
ered by Horace Mann. It is pronounced by per- 
sons who had the good fortune to be present, a 
most impressive address, abounding in the poeti- 
cal beauties, and bold, original, startling meta- 
phors peculiar to the lecturer. From a_ report 
of it in one of the dailies, we take the following 
extract. 

The young man walks in the midst of tempta 
tion to appetite, the improper indulgence to which 
is in danger of proving his ruin. Health, longev- 
ity and virtue depend on his resisting these temp- 
tations. The Providence of God is no more re- 
sponsible, because a man by improper indulgence 
becomes subject to disease, than for the picking 
of his pockets. For a young man to injure his 
health, is to waste his patrimony and destroy his 
eapacity for virtuous deeds. Should a man love 
God, he will have ten times the strength for the 
exercise of it, with a sound body. 
amount, but the quality of a man’s labor depends 
on his health. 

ptic stomach, is an abomination to the Lord. 

he man who neglects to control his appetites, 
is to himself what a state of barbarism is to soci- 
ety—the brutish part predominates. He is to 
himself what Nicholas 1s to Hungary. 

Men buy pains, and the purveyor and market- 
man bring home disease. Our pious ancestors 
used to bury the suicide where four roads met ; 
yet every gentleman or lady who Jays the foun- 
dation of disease with turtle soup or lobster-salad, 
as really commits suicide as if they used the rope 
or the pistol ; and were the old law revived, how 
many, who are now honored with a resting place 
in Mount Auburn, would be found at the cross 
roads! Isit not amazing that man, invited toa 
repast worthy of the gods, should stop to feed on 
garbage ! or when called to partake of the Cir- 
cean cup, should stop to guzzle with swine! 

If young men imagine that the gratification of 
appetite is the great source of enjoyment, they 
will find this in the highest degree, with indus- 
try and temperance. The epicure, who seeks it 
in a dinner which cost five dollars, will find less 
enjoyment of appetite than the laborer who dines 
on a shilling. If the devotee of appetite desires 





take anothsr wife. Philip! that which you never 


its highest gratification, he must not send for 


Street. SU 


Not only the” 
Not only lying lips, but a ays- | 


Buffalo tongues, but climb a mountain or swing 
an axe, ithout health there is no delicacy 
that can provoke an appetite. Whoever destroys 
his health, turns the most delicious viands into 
ipecac and aloes. The man that is physically 
wicked does not live out half his days, and he is 
not half alive while he does live. However gra- 
cious God may be with the heart, he never par- 
dons the stomach. 





Turee Wise Hints. Mr. Kennedy, in his 
‘Life of Wirt,” gives a letter to a young lawyer, 
which contains the three following paragraphs. 
They will apply to other pursuits besides the 
profession of law. 

‘* Cultivate a simple style of speaking, so as to 
be able to inject the strongest thoughts into the 
weakest capacities. You will never be a good 
jury lawyer without this awe 

‘* Never attempt to be grand and magnificent 
before a common tribunal ; and the most you will 
address are common. The neglect of this prin- 
cipal of common sense has ruined ———-with all 
men of sense. 

‘* Keep your Latin and Greek and science to 
yourself, and to that very small circle which the 
may suit. The mean and envious world will 
never forgive you your knowledge, if you make 
it too public. It will require the most unceasing 
urbanity and habitual gentleness of manners, al- 
most to humility, to make your superior attain- 
ments tolerable to your associates.”’ 


New Stock For Fall Trade ! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


SILK & SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2. Milk Street, Boston. 

5000 New Cashmere Shawls, al! shapes, sizes, qualities, 
and prices. 

50 packages superior Black Silks, extra width, for Dress- 
es, Visites, Mantillas, &c. 

50 packages Dreas Silks, fig’d, plain, and striped, in 
choice cameleon shades. 

1000 Plaid Long and Square Shawls, very best styles. 

400 pieces Thibet Cloths ana French Merinos, in most 
admirahie colors. 

Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cloths, and Alpac- 
cas, for dresses. 

Cases German, French, and Indian Satins, «ll qualities 
and colors. 

Cartons Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy col- 
ors. 

300 pieces superior Black Bombazines. 

RICH BLACK AND COLORED SILK VELVETS, 

all widths, 
CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, VISITES, &c. 
of every pattern and material. 

MOURNING SHAWLS & SILK Goons, 


of all kinds,—to which we ask particular attention. 
it is enough to say that from this 
GIGANTIC AND [NCOMPARABLE ASSORTMENT 
or 
SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 
Purcharers will be served with 
ANY QUANTITY from a ®IXPENCE WORTH to a 
PACKAGE, 
and always at prices entirely beyond the reach of compe 
ition. 
MERCHANTS IN THE COUNTRY, 

Ladies buy ing for their own use, and all others, are invited 
to test the advantage of buying at 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 

No. 2 MILK Srreer, 

(A few steps out of Washington Btreet.) 
in.2ms. out.im. sen7 


NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sing- 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


FBXHE BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Joun 
son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Josian 
Osgoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 
Somner Hitt, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 
| One of the most complete Collections of Sacrep Music 
| ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
| nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega- 
| tional and Social Worship. 
| The work contaips a jarge amount of Music, embracing a 
| great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
| Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 

















| Evemen tary Paivxcieces are arranged in such a manner, | 
| that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of | 


| Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
| board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Class. 


| work, published in a form which occupies but little room. | 
|The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care | 
| having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— | 
|Asetof Sotrreceio Exercises, for traming Choirs, is 


l}embraeed in the work, and alxo a CHorister’s Inpex, 


| which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns | 
|in common use, with references to the Tunes in this work | 


adapted to eech hymn. 


The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as | 


Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 


| pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for | 


becoming acquainted with the wants of Choirs and Schools. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 


| lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- | 


| ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success, 
| reference to the Church Psalmedy, Psalms and Hymos by 


the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 


Hymus, and many others. 


a7 Teachers and others are requested to examine the | 


work. 


I have been constantly using the Bav State Collection | 
since its publication, in several Singing Schools, and | moat | 
cheerfally recommend it as the best adapted and most con- | 


venignt book for the purpose that I have ever met with. I 


give it a decided preference over any similar publication, | 
| and believe the preference will be sustained by all who will | 


make trial of its merits. It greatly relieves the labor of the 


teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 


| the progress of the pupils. J. ©. Cram, 
| Teacher of Music. 


Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
jamming several new Musical Publications, 1 am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. I 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, 1 am requested 
to procure them, etc. Mosés D. Ranpat. 
| Newburyport, Oct. 1849. 


Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises, | 


| tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State Collection of Church 

| Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
hesitatingly pronounce it to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Singing Schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 

| will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of Church Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 

| THomas J. Gurney, 

Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 

| 1. 8. Wirninaton, 

| Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 

| Boston. 

| Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., Boston, 

| and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novl0 





‘Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic. 


MOMER'S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 

J 139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of Schoo! 8 , 
which has been in successful operation for the last eight 
years. is open DAY and EVENING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchant's Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-hoy theory of the Academies. Ja7 Nw 
Claas System. £D Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

LapDtes.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts sdjust- 
ed, Copying, &c., promptly aud faithfully executed. 

BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour- 
nal, by G.N, Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

COMER’sS NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 

NAVIGATION in all its branches, taagtt in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, umner’s 
Method, &c.a&c The best Instruments, Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Extablishment is under the 
direct patronage «A the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

o> For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 


Sept. L. 








Young Ladies 
|PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


FHYVO commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
2. Designed to furnish a thorough course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Female 
| Education,—to qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
, duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA*.ISTHENIC APPARATUS, 


Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation. 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac- 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies of 
the School. 

Parents wishing to give their daughters aliberal, accom- 
plished, thorangh, and healthful education, are respectful- 
ly invited to call ana examine our arrangemen s. Liberal 
reduction made to jarents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. 

FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
339 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 


erry Agency. The subscribers are agents for 
all the principal English and American Reviews and 
Magazines. They have lately received the Edinburgh, Lon- 
don and Westminster Reviews for October, Blackwood for 
October, The New Englander for November, Hunt's Mer- 
chant’s Magazine and Knickerbocker for November, Eclec- 
tic for November, Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, and 
Union Magazine for December, People’s Journal for Nov. 
and others. Clubs supplied at the lowest rates. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 





nov24 lis2os 





NYTLER'S Universal History. “It has met the appro- 
bation ofthe most distinguished literary men, both of 
Europe and America. We do not know a Compendium 
of Universal History that has been received with more gen- 
eral favor, and that can be read not only, but studied with 
pecan advantage than this.” [New York Farmer and Me- 


Puhlished recently, in 2 vols, 8vo, 





The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular | 


J . 4 
Albion Life Insurance Co. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL $5,000,000, 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks} 
DIRECTORS. 
Marruew Harrison, Esq., Chairman. 
Joun Hamrpen Giupstanegs, Esq., Deputy Chairmang 
Thoofas Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 
Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 
David Riddall Roper, Esq. 
Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Esq. 
Edward Stewart, Esq. 


BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Puysicians. 


Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 

John W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 

J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 
SurGeons. 

William Lobb, Esq., London. 

J. C. Beales, Esq., New York. 

J. Mason Warren, Exq., Boston. 


Becretary—Epwin Cuariton, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Caprecatn, Esq. 
Ageuts at Boston. —Mexsre. Wittiam Hates and Samu 
EL Pace 


Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining all 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
ofa Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body cf 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engagements. It offers Greater advaninges, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutual 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at compound interest, WITH 
@UT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereus, in Mutual insurance offices no SECURITY OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are held responsible for the loss 
es,and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affuirs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


Perrect sécurity, arising trom a large paid up capital 
one accumulated profits of a business of forty years stand 

ng. 

eamete MAY BE PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
halfthe premium may remain anpaid fur five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Portcy Hoxpers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
the first premium, and share in the first tivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in moat 
—— companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
profits, 

EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FoUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe aud America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 
in augmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy holder, 

No CHarce For Poricy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE FoR SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
senson of the year. 

Povicy HoLpers in THE ALBION donot sink the amount 
of their premium, bat the insured is benefited every third 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company an in- 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a principal 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lie. 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insured attaining the age of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
sentatives. 

A FAIR COWPENSATION allowed On surrender oflife poli 
cies te the Company. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive propoeals for 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceeding $15,000, 
or less than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionable 
Cases," to grant policies without reference tu the Board of 
Directors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited toexamine into the advantages offered by this Com- 
pany before taking out policies eleewhere. Prospectuses, 
aud all requisite information can be obtained on applica- 
tion at our office. 

Wiciiam Haves, } Agents to the Company 
Pamuet Pace. for Bortun and vicinity. 
jane30 ly No.5 Merchant's Exchange, Boston. 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 
RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 








the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircusure 
Rall Road, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
| tilated, aud supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing « 
douche, shower bath, &e. &c. 

Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston. 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 


REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 
ton. 

For further particulars, adress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 
| Jan. 29, 1849. 


osly 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


192 Washington Street, Boston, 
ESPECTFULLY invite the attention of all purchasers 
of Dry Goods, at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To their Large and Select Stock of 


. 2 © ‘ J 
Fashionable Goods, 
Selected with great care in the different markets of Europe, 
| the whole of which willbe offered at VERY LOW PRICES, 
having been bought there before the advance. 
IN SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS 
We can show our Customers the largest and choicest stock 
ever opened in New England. 
Purchasers of 
LONG OR SQUARE SHAWLS, 
Cun select from a stock of more than 60,000 dollars in value, 
and embracing every desirable style for dress or comfort, 
from the cheapest to the most valuable article, 
OF SILK GOODS 
We can show to our customers more than 1000 pieces, of 
the best styles in colors, and of the best fabrics in 
BLACK SILKS, 
All of which were selected with an eye to both wear and 
style. 
SILK VELVETS, 
Of all widths and colors, and of the best Lyons manufacture 


MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Great care is used in the selection of our Mourning Stock, to 
which we invite special attention. 
CLOAKS & CLOAK MATERIALS. 

We have purchased a very large stock of Paris Cloaks and 
Mantilets, from the belebrated house of Madame Ar- 
monville, rue de Richelieu, Paris, which will be 
offered for sale at an early day. Our stock 
of Merinos, Thibets, Cushmeres, Paris 
Cloths, and other fabrics for Cloaks, 
is now open, and merits the at- 
tention of all the Ladies. 


WOOLENS & STUFFS FOR BOYS, 
This department of our stock was never so complete as now, 
and we advise all to buy early. 

WHITE GOODS. 


In this department will be fonnd every style of White Mus- 

lins, Cambrics, embroideries, Laces, Trimmings, Linen 

Goods Furnitures, Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, Domestic, &c. 
Great attention is given to all 


HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


We have received more than our usual variety of Printed 
Cashimeres, M. deLaines, and all other Dress Fabrics, down 
to the prettiest styles of Ninepenny Prints. 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SCARFS, CRAVATS, HDKFS8, 


and a great many other articles in full assortment. The 
names alone of all the articles in each Department of our 
Establishment, would fill a good sized newspaper. We 
therefore invite purdhasers of anything im the Dry Goods 
line to examine our stock before buying, which will be free- 
ly shown them, without their being rudely urged to buy. 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 
September 25. 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company. 


EXPENSE OF INSURANCE REDUCED 25 PER CENT. 





sep29. 





GUARANTEE CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION. 
$150,000. 


;“ Public are invited to examine the Charter, plan of 
operation, and Annual Report of this Company, 
which has issued 1800 POLICIES since its organization— 
osenty months. , 

e rates “f premium are TWENTY-FIVE PER C > 
LESS than charged by other Life Companies, the Selves? 
tee Capital has been increased, and all the business trans- 
actions of the Company simplified, and its expenses jens- 
oned, by the whole being reduced to a CASH STAND- 


REFERENCES: 


Hon, F. ©. GRAY, A. H. VINTON, D. D. 

“ "1 @. ROGERS, G. W. BLAGDEN, D. D. 
Prof. GEO. TICKNOR, — J. 1. BOWDITCH, Eaq 
J.C, WaRREN. M.D’, J.J DIXWELL, Esq. 
e J. HUNTINGTON WOLCOTT, Esq, 

E. Ww BLAKE. PP, } Medical Examiners. 
BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President. 

OLIVER BREWSTER, Actuary, 

septl5. 6m. is. 4 State street. 


CLERGYMAN, residing within ten miles of Boston, 
wishes to receive two boys, (of the age of ten or 








b 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
nov24 lis2os 111 Washington st. 


twelve,) into his family, to edueate. 
Fou particulars, inquire at this office. istf = oct27 


willembrace the Ancient ar Z f 
In addition to an unusually great variety of New | nt and Modern Languages, and 


Music, most of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the | 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


FOR THE CORE OF 


CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUG H, 
CROUP, ASTHMA AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


this preparation—its salutary effect—its power to re- 
lieve and cure affections of the Lungs, have geined for it a 
celebrity equalled by no other medicine. e offer it to 
the afflicted with entire confidence in its virtues, and the 
full velief that it will sobdue and remove the severest at- 
tacks of disease upon the throat and These results, 
as they become publicly known, very naturally attract 
the attention of medical men and philanthropists every- 
where. What is their opinion of CHERRY PECTORAL 
may be seen in the following:— 


VALENTINE MOTT, M. D., 
Prof. Surgery Med. College, New York, says:— 


Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which I consider pccu- 
liarly adapted to cure diseases of the Throat and Lungs.” 


THE RT. REV. LORD BISHOP FIELD 

writes in a letter to his friend, who was fast sinking under 
an affection of the Lungs:—“Try the CIHERRY PECTO- 
RAL, and if any medicine can give you relief, with the 
blessing of God that will.” 


CHIEF JUSTICE EUSTIS, 

of Louisiana, writes, ‘‘That «a young daughter of his was 
cured of several severe attacks of Croup by the CHERRY 
PECTORAL.” 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS. 
The Canadian Journal of Medical Science 
states, “That Asthma and Bronchitis so prevalent in this 
inclement climate, has yielded with surprising rapidity to 
Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, and we cannot too strong- 
ly recommend this skilful preparation to the Profession 
and public generally.” 
J.et the relieved sufferer speak for himself: — 
; flartroxp, Jan. 26, 1847. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Having been rescued from a 
painful and dangerous disease by your medicine, gratitude 
prompts me to send you this acknowledginent, not only 
in justice to you, but tor the information of others in like 
affliction. 
A slight cold upon the lungs, neglected at first, became 
so severe that spitting of blood, a violent cough and pro- 
fuse night sweats followed aud fastened upon me. I be- 
came emaciated, could not sleep, was distressed by my 
cough, and a pain through my chest, and in short had all 
the alarming symptoms of quick consumption. No medi- 
ci..e seemed at all to reach my case, until I providentially 
tried your CHERRY PECTORAL, which soon relieved 
and now has cured ime. Yours with respect, 
E. A. STEWART. 
AcBany, N. Y., April 17, 1748. 
De. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—I have tor years been 
afflicted with Asthms in the worst form; so that I have 
been obliged to sleep in my chair for a large part of the 
time, being unable to breathe on my bed. I had trieda 
great many medicines to no purpose, until my Physician 
or egg as an experiment, your CHERRY PECTO- 
AL. 
At first it seemed to make me worse, but in no less than 
# week I began to experience the most gratifying relief 
from its use; and now, in four weeks the disease is entire- 
iy removed. I can sleep on ‘ei bed with comfort, and 
enjoy a state of health which I had never expected to 
enjoy. GEORGE 8. FARRANT. 
Prepared by J.C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
Sulu by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- 
land. 30s 822 





OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 

Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 

way, New York. 
1. GreeK and Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
cts—Arnoki’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $1t—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 120, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, 12mo, $1 50—Beza’s Latin 
Vestament, 12m0, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
coln, 12mo0, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico- 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

Hl. Frexcu.—Collow’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12mo, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cte—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff's New Method of Learning French, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $l—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12mo, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 50. 

111. German.—Adler’s Progressive German Read. 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and rp m8 and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled 


12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 
IV. 


edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 


| Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 
Vi. 





edition, by Conant, Svo, $2. 
Vil. 
History, l2mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 


of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
| Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 


|in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
|38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
|12moe, 75 cts—Grahaw’s English Synonyms, edited by 
| Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1— 
| Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
|Heary, of N. Y. University, 12mo, >1—How’s Shak- 


|sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—keightley’s Mythology oj 


| Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cts—Magnall’s Historica 


| Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, $1— 
| Markham’s School History of England, elited by Eli- 
12mo, 75 
\cts— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 


}za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’’ 


| Svo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
13, 4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 


phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 


| English Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 


| faylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, or 


Child’s First Book. 


NEARLY REApy.—Boise’s Exercises 


tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 
. , e eS 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 


HE uniform success which has attended the use of 


“It gives me pleasure to certify the value and efficacy of 


rom the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorffs New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 


Iratran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning Htalian, 


V. Spanissu.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T. Stmonne, 12mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
| Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 


Heerew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 


EnGuisH.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 


in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
2mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff's Elemen- 


HASTINGS AND jalan. 
NEW MUSIC BOOK, 
THE MENDELSSOHN’ COLLECTION, 


oR 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 


ONTAINING original musié and selections fro 
the best European and American Contevann 
Co sing | of Tunes, Antuems, Motets, [y. 
TROITS, SENTENCES and Cuints, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con. 
gregational Singing, by Tuomas Hastince & Wit 
Liam B. BRADBURY. 
We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification, 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages bej 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ay. 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The MENDLSSOHN Cotuee. 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain. 
ed in it, is affurded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 
The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Boston, by 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Li 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and musie stores, 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yosk, 


THE INCARNATION, 


—By— 
ROLLIN H. NEALE, 


gee tates of the First Baptist Church, Boston. The 

above work, is the substance of a Discourse delivered 

before the “Boston North Baptist Association,” at its late 

session, and is published at the request of the Association, 

It is beautifully printed in 32mo form and put up in neat- 

y om covers, gilt edges, at 1s. and also in cloth gilt, at 
cents. 





ConTENTs. 
I. Statement of the Doctrine. 
Il. Proof of the Doctrine. 
III. The practical bearing of the Inearnation on the 


offices of Christ. 
IV. Means of securing the blessedness and power of the 
Incarnation. 
Just published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
decl lis2o0s 539 Washington st, 








R. Livermore’s Prize Essay. CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, have in press and will publish, about the first 
of January next, the Prize Essay on the Mexican War 
awarded by the American Peace Society, to Rev. Abiel 
Abbot Livermore. 

It will make a volume of 300 closely printed pages and 
will be sold at about 75 cents a copy. Orders from the 
Trade are solicited. A liberal discount will be mede to 
those who buy to sell again. 

dec: lis20s 111 Washington st. 


ITERARY Remains of the late Rev. W. B.O Peabody, 

D. D. The Subscriber has in Press, and will publish 
on or about the fifteenth of December next, a new volume 
of Essays, Reviews, &c., &c., from the of the late Rev, 
W. B. O. Peabody, D., D., of Springfieid, Mass. The vol- 
ume will be got up in handsome style, embellished with a 
portrait of the lamented author, nnd will be one of the best 
books for a Christmas and New Year’s present that can be 
found. BENJ. H. GREENE, 
decl 3t 124 Washington st, 
N. B. A few copies on hand of the Memoir and Ser. 
mons of Dr. Peabody. 








Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 

UBBARD WINBLOW would respectfully inform his 

patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No. 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the fature permanent location of 
his SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, tu 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of study will be pursued, 
sach a8 to qualify young Indies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as members of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Ilaving directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himself to teach in the best mauner, the 
undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisty his long cherished desires. 

The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, all 
— included, payable semi annually in January and 

uly. 

Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to g‘ve particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 


Waterman's Patent Ventilated Re« 
frigerator. 
NV 


Y Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public in 

full confidence that all the serious objections to the 

old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, without vio- 

lating the laws that govern caloric. The principal improve- 
ments are the ventilator, double covers and valve. 

are several minor improvements, which, when seen, will be 

readily appreciated. They are made in the most thorough 


manner, and lined with ziuc of suificient thickness to insure 

their duration. . 

WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 

The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishinent, fifteen years ago, since 
which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way to all 
parts of the civilized World, and tt ds upon th 
have been sold, to those, who but for this invention, would 
have had no means of Bathing, owing to the expense 
trouble attending the old bath tub and shower bath. My 
patent hand Shower Bath was invented and introduced as 














WILLIAM E. CASH, 


IMPORTER OF 


AND DEALER IN 

Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS 

GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 

WHOLESALE §& RETAIL. 
No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 

BOSTON, 

W. E. C., iavites his former customers, and all pur- 


chasers to examine bis new stock of Iron, Stone 
Crina and DinneER WARE. 


Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 
Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip 
tion repaired at short notice. 


WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 





NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


+ oe 2 Subscribers would ask the particular attention 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new and highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worehip, prepared expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders off choirs, a2 many other. persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published Jess than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymas:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hytans is in use. 


MAINE. 

Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 

New Hampsmire. 
Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 

VERMONT. 

Pomfret; Windsor. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
ceater; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 
QG- Copies furnished for examinution. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
f24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 


an adjunct to the Bathing Pan, thus allowing one to enjoy 
the luxury of a shower bath in the summer months, with- 
out being encumbered with the closet bath, the remaining 
nine months of the year, and has become a general favorite 
on that account. 
WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE. 

Every year since the introduction of the Cooking Range, 
at the approach of Summer, I have had many, and urgent 
calls for an article to boil water in, without making a fire 
in the range. The above is the result of my ‘endeavors to 
answer the call, and is to my entire satisfaction. It will be 
found both useful and economical in hot weather, to all 
who cook by Range, and at ali seasons, to families that 
board either at Hotels or elsewhere. To Ladies keeping 
house in a snug way, and performing their domestic duties 
from choice, it is invaluable, and will answer for the Bach- 
elor in his dreary lodging-room. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 

This article was invented for the special benefit ol 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved it to 
be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, or be- 
fore the wood fire. It combines economy with conven- 
ience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who have given it 
a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and juices, of the 
meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor always attending 
the process of broiling by the old method. 

N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, and it 
will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every house- 
keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. The c>- 
jections to those now in use, are, that when the glass is 
broken the remaining portion has to be thrown away (al- 
though it costs twice as much as the glass) and the top 
cannot be cleased of the soot that collects in it. My lantern 
is so arranged, that a new glass can be put in for the cost 
of the glass alone; and the top, being moveable, can be 
kept as clean as any other part, thus becoming a reflector, 
instead of an absorbent of light, as in the old ones, The 
top being flat, any vessel can be put thereon, where hot 
water will be always in readiness, in case of sickness dur- 
ing the night, or for the gentleman’s shaving water in the 
morning, thus answering the double purpose of a nursery 
lamp and] qntern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 

WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 
Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen far- 
nisher I have sought for a coffee machine, that the cook 
could manage, and always bring to the table pure extract 
of coffee without sediment, and haye not found it; hence 
the necessity for im ement; the result, (after many ¢x- 
periments) is, the fountain filter, by which, cooks of the 
smallest intellectual capacity, can always. put upon the 
table the purest coffee, with the least possible trouble to 
themselves and the most comfort to their employers. 

: (Registered for Patent 1848.) 
INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 


The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it has 
long been considered an indispensable appendage to the 
nursery,—-its peculiar form making it easy for the on, 
and convenient for the nurse, it being light to handle 
readily emptied, both ends forming a spout to pour from. 
Since its introduction (about the same time with my Bath 
Pan for adults,) I have not been called upon to make one of 
the old pattern, or alter this in any way, it having given 
entire satisfaction as it was first made. ‘The sale has been 
steadily on the increase ever si and as it has been cop- 
ied by many other manufacturers, it may be considered 4s 
having gained a worthy reputation, on the strength of its 
own merits. 

The above named articles, invented by the subscriber, 
are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen Furnishing 
Ware Rooms, 83 and 85 Coruhill, 6 and 8 Brattle and 73 
Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and those 
alrendy established, to procure every article appertaining 
to the kitchen department, of the best quality and at the 
lowest prices. Goods sent to oy 4 — re = 
jacent towns, free of expense to the . 

iting the City by Railroad, can have their goods packed and 
sent to the Depot, in season for the evening train, by mak- 
ing their selection in the early part of the day. 


uneQ = 7M NATH’L WATERMAN. 








EENWOOD Leaves,—by Grace Greenwood, 1 vol. 
Gioiares Sprague’s Poems, &c., a new edition, revised 
by the Author. 

Wh "3 Lectures. New Edition. 


ipple 
blished, for sale b: 
SHAAN PR CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
nov24_____ liad0s 111 Wi ste 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 


AT NO. 22 sCHOOL STREET, 


oF 
.-THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, 
Two DOLLARS AND PIPtY GENTS if paid in advance- 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance for five 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. ‘ - 
No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretion 
the publisher, until all arrearages are paid 
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